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POETRY. 





The Light in the Window. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL. D. 


Late or early home returning, 
In the starlight or the rain, 

I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining from his window-pane. 
Ever o’er his tattered curtain, 
Nightiy looking, I could sean, 
Aye inditing, 
Writing—writing, 

The pale figure of a man; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same sh..dow on the wall. 


Far beyond the murky midnight, 
By dim burning of his oil, 

Filling aye his rapid leafiets, 

I have watched him at his toil; 
Watched his broad and seamy forehead 
Watched his white industrious hand, 
Ever passing 

And repassing ; 

Watched and strove to understand 
What impelled it—gold, or fame— 
Bread or bubble of a name. 


Oft I’ve asked, debating vainly 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he rendered 
To his country or his kind ; 
Whether tones of ancient mc 
Or the sound of modern gong, 
Wisdom holy, 

Humors lowly, 

Sermon, essay, novel, song, 

Or philosophy sublime, 

Filled the measure of his time. 


Of the mighty world at Lendon, 
He was portion unto me, 
Portion of my life’s experience, 
Fused into my memory. 
Twilight saw him at his folios, 
Morning saw his fingers run, 
Laboring ever, 

Wearying never 

Of the task he had begun ; 
Placid and content he seemed, 
Like a man that toiled and dreamed. 


No one sought him, no one knew him, 
Undistinguished was his name ; 
Never had his praise been uttered 
By the oracles of fame. 

Scanty fare and decent raiment, 
Humble lodging, and a fire— 
These he sought for, 

These he wrought for, 

And he gained his meek desire ; 
Teaching men by written word— 
Clinging to a hepe deferred. 


So he lived. At last I missed him; 
Still might evening twilight fall, 
But no taper lit his lattiee— 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 

In the winter of his seasons, 

In the midnight of his day, 
Mid his writing, 

And inditing, 

Death hath beckoned him away, 
Ere the sentence he had plunned 
Found completion at his hand 


But this man so old and nameless 
Lett behind him projects large, 
Schemes of progress undeveloped, 
Worthy of a aation’s charge ; 
Noble fancies uncompkted, 
Germs of beauty immatured, 
Only needing 

Kindly feeding 

To have flourished and endured; 
Meet reward in golden store 

Te have lived for evermore. 


Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain ? 

What humanity is robbed of, 
Ne’er to be restored again ? 

What we lose, because we honor 
Over much the mighty dead, 

And dispirit 

Living merit, 

Heaping scorn upon its head? 

Or perchance, when kinder grown, 
Leaving it to die—alone? 





| “White, or some of my triends, or the public papers 
! 





ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT 
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From Holden’s Magazine. 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. 


BY THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 
An English critic in alluding to this volume says: 


“ How greatly will the character of Lamb be exal- 
ted in the world’s mind by these volumes. The spor- 
tive essayist, the wit, the whimsical man is here reveal- 
ed ia the life-long sufferer from a tremendous tragedy. 

How deep, how affectionate, will be the regard paid 
| to his memory—how full and earnest the devotion of- 
fered at his grave. We have here the most affecting 
| picture ofa man consecrating his existence to the no- 
blest duty. A sister becomes to him hallowed by an 
appalling deed of which she is the unconscious instru- 
meat: 
| can imagine that the spirit of the writer is crucified by 
daily anxiety for one of the gentlest and wisest of crea- 
tures,the uncertain victim of recurring madness. ‘While 
his fralities,’ says Serjeant Talfourd, ‘have received an 
ample share of that indulgence which he extended to 
all human weaknesses, their chief exciting cause has 
been hidden.” It is hidden no longer: and the world 
| in its enlarged charity for the weaknesses of one of the 
uoblest of God’s creatures, will also feel a profounder 
reverence for the undying beauty of his self-devotion.” 


| Here is the first intimation that has been given of 








| the horrid seeret which the gentle Elia kept ranking in | 


his bosom during his long life, a secret which must ac- 
| count for many of his seeming weaknesses, and which 
| would have driven to desperation a less resolute mind 
| than that which he possessed ; it is an extract from a 
letter to Coleridge, written in 1796: 


| “I know not what suffering scenes you have gone 
through at Bristol. My life hasbeen somewhat diver- 
sified of late. The six weeks that finished last year and 
began this, your very humble servant spent very agree- 
ably in a madhouse, at Hoxton. Iam got somewhat 
rauional now, and don’t bite any one. But mad I was! 
And many a vagary my imagination played with me, 
enough to make a volume, if itall were told. My son- 
nets, I have extended to the number of nine since I 
saw you, and will some day communicate to you. I 
am beginning a poem in blank verse, which, ifI finish, 
publish, White is on the eve of publishing (he took 
the hint from Vortigern,) ‘Original Letters of Falstaff, 
Shallow, &c,,a copy you shall have when it comes 
out. They are, without exception, the best imitations 
Lever saw. Coleridge! it may convince you of my 
regards for you when I tell you my head ran on you in 
my madness,as much almost as on another erson,who 
I am inclined to think was the more imme. ‘e cause 
of my temporary frenzy.” 


The cause of this madness is simply told by Serjeant 
Talfourd, in an extract from the London Times of the 
of the 26th Sept., 1796 : 


“ On Friday afternoon, the coroner and a jury sat on 
the body ofa lady, in the neighborhood of Holborn, 
who died in consequence of a wound from her daugh- 
ter the preceding day. It appeared, by the evidence 
adduced, that, while the family were preparing for din- 
ner, the young lady seized a case-knife lying on the 
table, and in a menacing manner pursued a little girl, 
her apprentice, round the room: On the callsof her 
infirm mother to forbear, she renounced her first ob- 
ject, and, with loud shrieks, approached her parent.— 
The child, by her cries, quickly brought up the land- 
lord of the house, but too late. The dreadful scene 
| presented to him the mother lifeless, pierced to the 
| heart, on a chair, her daughter yet wildly standing over 
| her with the fatal knife, and the old man, her father, 
| weeping by her side, himself bleeding at the forehead 
| from the effects of a severe blow he received from one 
| of the forks she had been madly hurling about the 


| room.” 


The daughter was Mary Lamb, the Bridget Elia of 


| hisessays, and his much loved and most gentile sister, 
who, worn down to a state of extreme nervous misery, 
| by attention to her needle-work by day and to her mo- 


| ther by night, until the insanity, which had been mani- 


j . 
| fested more than once, broke out into frenzy. She 


| had killed her mother whom she so tenderly loved, and 
! 


whose life was so dear to her that, in seeking to pre- 
serve it, she destroyed itin her frenzy. It was no 
| wonder that Lamb went mad, the only wonder is that 
he ever recovered his senses, and employed his shat- 
tered faculties for the benefit of mankind. 

The following letter was written by Lamb to Cole- 
ridge : 


py this time may have informed you of the terrible ca- 

lamities that have fallen on our family. I will only 

give you the outlines: My poor dear, dearest sister, 
' in a fit of insanity, has been the death of her own mo- 
| ther. Iwas at hand only time enough to snatch the 
knife outof her grasp. She is at present in a mad- 
house, from whence I| fear she must be removed to an 
hospital. God has preserved to me my senses—I eat, 
and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, 1 believe 
very sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, 
} and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. 
| Norris, of the Blue-coat School has been very kind to 
us, and we have no other friend ; but thank God I am 
very calm aad composed, and able to do the best that 
remains todo. Write as religious a letter as possible, 
but no mention of what is gone and done with. With 
me ‘the former things have passed away,’ and I have 
something more to do than to feel. 

“God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 

C. Lams. 

“Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every 
vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please, 
but if you publish, publish mine (I give you free leave) 
without name or inital, and never send mea book, I 
charge you. 

“Your own judgment will convince you not to take 
any notice of this yet to your dear wife. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMB 


Who that reads the quaint happiness of Elia | 


You look af- | stant companion. 
| ter your family—-I have my reason and strength left to 


0, 1848, 








ing to se@me—write. I will not see you if you come, 
God Almighty love you and all of us. 
C. Lams.” 


The book itselt is so much more interesting than 
anything we could say about it, that we need make no 
apologies for quoting so largely from its pages. Here 
is more of this sad tragedy from Lamb’s own pen. It 
was written to Coleridge after visiting his sister in the 
asylum ; 


“I have seen her. I found her, this morning, calm 
and serene ; far, very far from an indecent forgetful 
serenity; She has a most affectionate and tender con- 
cern for what has happened. Indeed, from the begin- 
ning, frightlul and hopeless as her disorder seemed, I 
had confidence enough in her strength of mind, and re- 
ligious principle, to look forward toa time when even 
she might recover tranquility. God be praised, Coler- 
idge, wonderful as it is to tell, Ihave never once been 
otherwise than collected and calm ; even on the dread- 
ful day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, | pre- 
served a tranquility which bystanders may have con- 
strued into indifference—a tranquility not of despair. 
Is it folly or sin in me to say that it was a religious 
principle that most supported me? IL allow much to 
other favorable circumstances. I telt that I had some- 
thing else to do than to regret. On that first evening, 
my aunt was lying insensible, to all appearance like 
one dyiog—iny father, with his poor forehead plastered 
over, from a wound he had received from a danghter 
dearly loved by him, and who loved him no less dear- 
| ly—my mother a dead and murdered corpse in the next 
room—yet | was wonderfully supported. I closed not 
my eyes in sleep that night, but lay without terrors and 
| without despair. Ihave lost no sleep since. I had 
been long used not to rest in things of sense—had en- 
deavored after a coinprehension of mind, unsatisfied 
with the ‘ignorant present time,’ and this kept me up. 
Ihad the whole weight of the family thrown on me ; 
for my brother, little disposed (I speak not without 
tenderness for him) at any time to take care of old age 
and infirmities, had now, with his bad leg, an exemp- 
tion from such duties, and I was now left alone. One 
little incident may serve to make you understand my 
way of managing my mind. Within a day or two af- 
ter the fatal one, we dressed for dinner a tongue which 
we had salted for some weeks in the house. AsI sat 
down, a feeling like remorse struck me ; this tongue 
poor Mary got for me, and Ican partake of it now, 
when she is faraway! A thought occurred and re- 
lieved me ; if I give in to this way of feeling, there is 
| not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that wiil 
not awaken the keenest griefs ; I must rise above such 
weaknesses. I hope this was not want of true feeling. 
I did not let this carry me, though, too far. On the 
very second day (I date from the day of horrors,) as 
usual in such cases, there were a matter of twenty peo- 
ple, I do think, supping in our room ; they prevailed 
with me td eat with them (for to eat I never refused.) 
They were all making merry in the room! Some had 
come frvin friendship, some from busy curiosity, and 
some from interest ; I was going to partake with them 
when the recollection came that my poor dead mother 
was lying in the next room—the very next 
room ; a mother who, through life, wished noth- 
ing but her children’s welfare. Indignation, the rage 
of grief, something like remorse, rushed upon 
my mind. In an agony of emotion I found 
my way mechanically to the adjoining room and fell on 
my knees by the side of her coffin, asking forgiveness 
of Heaven, aad sometimes of her, for forgetting her so 
sosoon. Tranquility returned, and it was the only 
violent emotion that mastered me, and I think it did 
me good.” 





In another letter to Coleridge, Lamb writes : 


* Mary continues serene and cheerful. Ihave not 
by me a little letter she wrote to me ; for, though I see 
her almost every day, yet we delight to write to one 
another, for we can scarce see each other but in com- 
pany with some of the people of the house. I have 
not the letter by me, but will quote from memory what 
she wrote in it: I have nobad terrifying dreams. At 
midnight, when I happen to wake, the nurse sleeping 
by the side of me, with the noise of the poor mad peo- 
ple around me, [have no fear. The spirit of my mo- 
ther seems to descend and smile upon me, and bid me 
live to enjoy the life and reason which the Almighty 
has given me. I shallsee her again in heaven ; she 
will then understand me better. My grandmother too 
will understand me better, and will then say no more, 
as she used to do, ‘Polly, what are these poor crazy 
moythered brains of yours thinking of always?’ Poor 
Mary! my mother indeed never understood her right. 
She loved her, as she loved us all, with a mother’s 
love ; but in opinion, in feeling, and sentiment, and dis- 
position, bore so distant a resemblance to her daughter, 
that she never understood her right ; never could be- 
lieve how much she loved her ; but met her caresses, 
her protestations of filial affection, too frequently with 
coldness and repulse. Still she wasa good mother. 
God forbid I should think of her but most respectfully, 
most aflectionately.” 


We have not space to quote as largely as we could 
wish from this most interesting book, to give the entire 
history of this awful domesiic tragedy, which, although 
enacted in the heart of London by people in daily in- 
tercourse With the world by means of their pens, was 
only known to the principal actors and a very few of 
their intimate friends. In the whole range of fiction, 


there is nothing half so sad, as the calamity of the gen- 


tle Charles Lamb and his most unfortunate sister. 
There is nothing more heroic than his patient endu- 
rance of suffering, nothing more touching than his deep 
It appears that the suffer- 

ing sister and the ever affectionate brother were in the 
| habit of taking a yearly holiday, which was often fol- 
| lowed by the insanity of the sister. Serjeant Talfourd 


abiding love for his sister. 


says: 

« When they went totake it, a straight-waistcoat 
carefully packed by Miss Lamb herself, was their con- 
Sad experience, at last, induced the 
abandonment of the annual excursion, and Lamb was 


take care of mine. I cnarge you, don’t think of com- | contented with walks in and near London during the 


| the disguise of loans, upon them. 
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interval of labor. Miss Lamb experienced, and full 
well understood premonitory symptoms of the attack, 
in restlessness, low fever, and the inability to sleep ; 
and, as gently as possible, prepared her brother for the 
duty he must soon perform ; and thus, unless he could 
stave off the terrible separation till Sunday, obliged 
him to ask leave of absence fiom the office as if for a 
day’s pleasure—a bitter mockery! On one occasion, 
Mr. Charles Lioyd met them, slowly pacing together 
a little footpath in Hoxton fields, both weeping bitter- 
ly, and found on joining them, that they were taking 
their solemn way to the accustomed asylum! , 

“ Will aay one, acquainted with these secret passa- 
ges of Lamb’s history, wonder that, with a strong phy- 
sical inclination for the stimulus and support of stron 
drinks--which man is framed moderately to rejoice in- 
he should snatch some wild pleasure ‘between the acts’ 
(as he called them) ‘of his distressful drama,’ and that 
still more, during the loneliness of the solitude created 
by his sister’s absences, he should obtain the solace of 
an hour’s feverish dteam ? That, notwithstanding that 
frailty, he performed the duties of his hard lot with 
exemplary steadiness and discretion is indeed wonder- 
ful—especially when it is recollected that he had him- 
self been visited, when in the dawn of manhood, with 
his sister’s malady, the seeds of which were doubtless 
in his frame. While that natural predisposition may 
explain some occasional flightiness of expression on 
serious matters, fruit of some wayward fancy which 
flitted through his brain, without disturbing his con- 
stant reason or reaching his heart, and some little ex- 
travagances of fitful mirth, how does it heighten the 
moral courage by which the disease was controlled and 
the severest duties performed! Never surely was 
there a more striking example of the power of a virtu- 
ous, rather say of a pious, wish to conquer the fiery 
suggestions of latent insanity than that presented by 
Lamb’s history.” 


The author thus feelingly and beautifully character- 
izes the unfortunate Mary Lamb: 


“ In all her thoughts and feelings she was most wo- 
manly—keeping,under even undue subordinatinon,to her 
notion of a woman’s province, intellect of rare excel- 
lence, which flashed out when the restraints of gentle 
habit and humble manner were withdrawn by the ter- 
rible force of disease. Though her conversation in 
sanity was never marked by smartness or rapartee ; sel- 
dom rising beyond that of a sensible quiet gentlewoman 
appreciating and enjoying the talents of her friends, it 
was otherwise in her madness. Lamb, in his letter to 
a female friend, announcing his determination to be en- 
tirely with her, speaks of her pouring out memories of 
all the events and persons of her younger days ; but he 
does not mention, what I am able from repeated expe- 
rience to add, that her ramblings often sparkled with 
brilliant description and shattered beauty. She would 
fancy herself in the days of Queen Anne or George 
First ; and describe the brocaded dames and courtly 
mauners, as though she had been bred among them, 
in the best style of the old comedy. Ik was al! broken 
and disjointed, so that the hearer could remember little 
of her discourse ; but the \/ ements were like the jew- 
elled speeches of Congreve, only shaken from their set- 
ting, There was sometimes even a vein of crazy logic 
running through them, associating things essentially 
most dissimiliar, but connecting them by a verbal asso- 
ciation in strange order. As a mere physical! instance 
of deranged intellect, her condition was, | believe, ex- 
traordinary ; it was as if the finest elements of mind 
had been shaken into fantastic combinations like those 
of a kaleidscope ; but not for the purpose of exhibiting 
a curious phenomenon of mental aberration are the as- 
pects of her insanity unveiled, but to illustrate the mo- 
ral force of gentleness by which the faculties that thus 
sparkled when restraining wisdom was withdrawn, 
were subjected to its sway in her periods of reason.” 


The book containsa great many letters of Elia, 
which have never before been published, and a good 
mony most delightful sketches by Serjeant Talfourd ot 
the persons who are mentioned in them. We select 
the following sketch of Godwin, the author of Caleb 
Williams, because it contains matter which elucidates 
the character of Serjeant Talfourd himself, and proves 
him to be as good hearted and amiable as he is talen- 
ted : 


“‘ He asked his friends for aid without scruple, con- 
sidering that their means were justly the due of one 
who toiled in thought for their inward life, and had lit- 
tle time to provide for his own outward existence ; and 
took their excuses, when offered, without doubt or of- 
fence. The very next day after] had been honored 
and delighted by an introduction to him at Lamb’s 
chambers, I was made still more proud and happy by 
his appearance at my own on such an errand—which 
my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive. After 
some pleasant chat on indifferent matters, he carelessly 
observed that he had a little bill for £150 falling due 
on the morrow, which he had forgotton til! that morn- 
ing, and desired the loan of the necessary amount for 
afew weeks. At first, in eager hopes of being thus 
able to oblige one whom I regarded with admiration 
akin to awe, I began to consider whether it was possi- 
ble for me to raise such a sum ; but alas! a moment's 
reflection sufficed to convince me that the hope was 
vain, and I was obliged, with much confusion, to as- 
sure my distinguished visitor how glad I should have 

| been to serve him, but that ] was only just starting as 
a special pleader, was obliged to write for magazines 
| to help me on, and had not such a sum in the world.— 
|«Oh dear, said the philosopher, ‘ I thought you were a 
young gentleman of fortune—don’t mention it—don’t 
mention it; I shall do very wellelsewhere ; and then, 
in the most gracious manner, reverted to our former 
topics ; and sat in my small room for half an hour, as if 
to convince me that my want of fortune made no differ- 
ence in his esteem.” 


We intended to close our extracts here, but we can- 


| not deny ourselves the pleasure of giving currency to 


the following tribute to the amiability and goodness of 
heart which distinguished Charles Lamb: 


« He used to seek out occasions of devoting apart of 


| his surplus to those of his friends whom he believed it 


would really serve, and almost forced loans, or gifts in 
If he thought one 
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in such a position, would be the ha vie for ‘550 or 
£100, he would carefully procure a note for the sum, 
and perhaps for days before he might meet the object 
of his friendly purpose, keep the note in his waistcoat 
pocket, burning in it to be produced, and, when the oc- 
easion arrived——‘in the sweet of the night’—he would 
crumble it into his hand and stammer out his difficulty 
of disposing of a little money ; ‘I don’t know what to 
do with it——pray take it-—pray use it—you will do me 
a kindness if you will’—he would say ; and it was 
hard to disoblige him! Let any one who has been in- 
duced to regard Lamb as a poor, slight, excitable and 
excited being, consider that such acts as these were not 
unfrequent—that he exercised hospitality of a substan- 
tial kind, without stint, all his life--that he spared no 
expense for the comfort of his sister, there only lavish ; 
and that he died leaving sufficient to accomplish all his 
wishes for survivors ; and think what the sturdy quali- 
ty of his goodness must have been amidstall the heart- 
aches of his life ; and ask the virwwe which has been 
supported by strong nerves, whether it has often pro- 
duced any good to match it!” 


tl , 
Remarkable Escape from Prison, 


[Two French gentlemen, Messrs. De Latude and D’Alegre, 
were imprisoned in the Bastille,* at the instance of that impla- 
cable woman, Madame De Pompadour. An intimation havin 
been given them that they had no hope of release, De Latude 
resolved to escape, or perish in the attempt. We give his story 
in his own words :} 

“To any man who had the least notion of the situ- 
ation of the Bastille—its extent, its towers, its disci- 
pline, and the incredible precautions which despotism 
had multiplied, more surely to chain its victims—the 
mere idea of escaping from it would appear the effect 
of insanity, and would inspire nothing but pity for a 
wretch so devoid of sense as to dare to conceive it 
A moment's reflection would suffice to show that it 
was hopeless to attempt an escape by the gates. Ev- 
ery physical impossibility was united to render this 
impracticable. We had no resource but by the out- 
side. ‘There was in our chambera fireplace, the chim- 
ney of which came out in the extreme height of the 
tower ; it was full of gratings and bars of iron, which, 
in several parts of it, scarcely left a free passage for 
the smoke. 


Should we be able to get to the top of 
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founded, and that there a vac 
the floor and ceiling of don four p 
the tiles so that they scarcely appeared to bave been 
raised. This done, we ripped the seams and hems of 
two shirts, and drew out the threads of them one by 
one. These were tied together, and wound them on 
a number of small balls, which we afterwards rewound 
on two larger balls, each of which was composed of 
fifty threads, sixty feet long. We twisted these, ard 
formed a cord of about fifty-five feet long, and with it 
constructed a rope ladder, which was intended to sup- 
port us aloft, while we drew out of the chimney the 
bars and spikes of iron with which it was armed. i 
was the most painful and troublesome of our labors, 
and cost us six months’ toil, the recollection of which 
makes one shudder. 

We could only work by bending our bodies in the 
most painful position: an Lier ata time wos all we 
could bear, and we never came down without hands 
covered with blood. The iron bars were fastened 
with an extremely hard mortar, which we hadnomeans 
of softening but by blowing water with our mouths into 
the holes as we worked them. Judge what this work 
must have been, when we were well pleased if, in a 
whole night, we had worked away the eighth of an 
inch of this mortar. When we got a bar out, we re- 
placed it in its holes, that, when we were inspected, the 
deficiency might not appear, and so as to enable us to 
take all of them out at once, should we be in a situa- 
tion to escape. After six months of this obstinate and 
cruel work. we applied ourselves to the wooden ladder 


which was necessary to mount from the fogse upon the | 
parapet, and from thence into the governor's garden. 


This ladder required to be twenty feet long. We de- 
voted to this part of our work nearly all our fuel; it 
consisted of round logs about eighteen or twenty inches 
long. 
and several other things, for which a saw was indis- 
pensable. I made one with an iron candlestick, by 
means of half of the steel of the tinder-box from 
which I had made the knife: with this piece of the 
steel, the saw, and the iron legs of our table, we re- 
duced the size of our logs; we made tenons and mor- 
tices in them, to join them one into the other with two 
holes through each, and two joints, to prevent swag- 
ing We made the ladder with only one upright, 


the tower, we should have below us a precipice of | through which we put twenty rounds, each round be- 


great height, at the bottom of which was a fosse, or 
broad ditch, surrounded by a very lofty wall, to be got 
over. We were without assistance, without tools, 
without material, constantly watched, night and day, 
and guarded, besides, by a great number of sentinels, 
who surrounded the outworks of the Bastille. So 
many obstacles, so many dangers, did not deter me. 
Ihinted my scheme to my comrade ; he thought me 
a madman, and relapsed into despair. I was obliged 
alone to digest my plan, to anticipate the frightful host 
of difficulties which opposed its execution, and find 
the means of remedying themall. To accomplish our 
object we had to climb to the top of the chimney, not- 
withstanding the many iron gratings which were op- 
posed to our ascent, and then in order to descend from 
the top of the tower into the fosse, we required a Jad- 
der of eighty feet at least. and another ladder, neces- 
sarily of wood, to get out of the fosse. If I could get 
these materials I must hide them from every eye, must 
work without noise, deceive all our spies, and this for 
months together. Now for the details of my opera- 
tions. Onr first object was to find a place uf conceal- 
ment for our tools and materials, in case we should be 
so fortunate as to procure any. By dint of reflecting 
on the subject, a thought struck me which appeared to 
me a very happy one. I had occupied several differ- 
ent chambers in the Bastilié;and had always observed, 
whenever the chambers either above or below me 
were inhabited, that I had heard very distinctly any 
noise made in either. 


him below ; nevertheless, I felt confident there was a 
prisoner there. I conjectured, at last, that there might 
be a double floor, with a space between each. I took 
the following means to satisfy myself on the point. 
There was in the Bastille a chapel at which, by spe- 
cial favor of Monsieur Berryer, we, as well as the 
prisoner below, No. 3, were allowed to hear mass. I 
resolved to take advantage, when mass should be over, 
of a moment before the prisoner below was locked up, 
to take a view of his chamber. I pointed out to D’- 
Alegre how he was to assist me. I told him to put 
his tooth-pick case in his pocket-handkerchief, and 
when we should be on the second floor, by pulling out 
his pocket-handkerchief, to let his tooth-pick case fall 
all the way down stairs, and then to request the turn- 
key to go and pick it up. My little plan succeeded. 
While the turnkey was going after the tooth-pick case, 


I ran quickly up to No. 3, I drew back the bolt of the | 


door, I examined the height of the chamber from the 
floor, and found it about ten feet six inches. 
the door, and from this room to ours | counted thirty- 
two steps, measured the height of one of them, and 
making my calculation, I came to the conclusion that 
there must be, between the floor of our chamber and 
the ceiling of that below, a space of five feet six inch- 
es, which could not be filled up either by stones or 
wood, on account of their weight. As soon as we 
were shut up and bolted in, I embraced D’ Alegre with 
delight. ‘ My friend,’ said I, ‘ patience and courage— 
we are saved! We can hide our ropes and materials 
that is all that is wanted? Weare saved!’ * What!’ 
said he, ‘ have you not given up your dreams? 
and materials !—-where are they, and where shall we 
get them? ‘ Ropes,’ said I, ‘ why we have more than 


we want; that trunk (showing him mine) contains a 
Looking at me steadfastly, 
he replied,‘ My good friend, endeavor to regain your 
senses, and to calm the frenzy which agitates you. I 


thousand feet of them.’ 


know the contents of your trunk; there is nota single 
inch of rope in it.’ ‘ Ay,’ said I,’ but have I not a 
large stock of linen—twelve dozen of shirts, a great 
number of napkins, stockings, nightcaps, and other 
things—will not they supply us? We will unravel 
them, and we shall have ropes enough.’ ‘ But how are 
we to extract the iron gratings of our chimney ?” said 
D'Alegre ; ‘ where are we to get the materials for the 
wooden ladder which we shall want ?—where obtain 
tools for all these works ?—we cannot create things.’ 
‘ My friend,’ I replied, ‘ it is genius which creates, and 
we have that which despair gives, that will guide our 
hands; once more, we are saved!’ We hada flat 
table, supported by iron legs; we gave them an edge 
by rubbing them on the tiled floor: of the steel of our 
tinder-box, we made, in less than two hours, a good 
knife, with which we formed two handles to these iron 
legs: the principal use of these was to force out the 
gratings of our chimney. In the evening, the daily 
inspection being over, with these iron legs we raised 
some @iles of our floor, and by digging for about six 
hours, we discovered that our conjectures were well 





* In July, 1789, the walls of this celebrated prison were leveled with 
the ground. One of the prisoners, Count de Lorges, had been confined 


thirty-two years, and excited great pom sy ys The great key of 


the outer gate was presented by la Fayette to General Washington. 


On the present occasion I heard | 
all the movements of the prisoner above, but not of 


I shut } 


Ropes 


ing fifteen inches long. The upright was three inches 
diameter, so that each round projected, clear, six inches 
on each side of the upright. To every piece of which 
the ladder was composed, the proper round of each 
joint was tied with a string, to enable us to put it to- 
gether readily in the dark. As we completed each 
piece we concealed it between the two floors. With 
the tools we had made we completed the tools of our 
| work-shop. We had a pair of compasses, a square, a 
carpenter’s rule, &c. &c., and hid them in our maga- 
zine.” 

De Latude goes on to detail the precautions which 
he and his companion in misfortune took, in case any 
of the jailers should be listening, to give feigned names 
for everything they used in their werk, and states the 

| names used by them for each article. He then pro- 
ceeds with his narrative : 


“ These things being complete, we set about our 
principal ladder, which was to be at least eighty feet 
long. We began by unraveling our linen ; shirts, nap- 

| kins, nightcaps, stockings, drawers, pocket-handker- 
chiefs—every thing which could supply thread or silk. 
As we made a ball we concealed it in Polyphemus, 
(the name they called the hiding-place,) and when we 
had a sufficient quantity, we employed a whole night 
in twisting it into’a rope; and I defy a ropemaker to 
have done it better. The upper part of the building 
of the Bastile overhangs three or four feet. This 
would necessarily occasion our ladder to wave and 
swing about as we came down it, enough to turn the 
strongest head. 
fall we made a second rope 160 feet long. This rope 
was to be reeved through a kind of double block with- 
out sheaves, in case the person descending should be 
suspended in the air without being able to get down 
lower. Besides these, we made several other ropes of 
shorter lengths, to fasten our ladder to a cannon, and 
for other unforeseen occasions. When all these ropes 
were finished, we measured them—they amounted to 
1400 feet. We then made 208 rounds for the rope 
and wooden ladders. ‘To prevent the noise which the 
rounds would make against the wall during our descent, 

| we gave them coverings formed of pieces of the lin- 


} under-waistcoats. In all these preparations we em- 
| ployed eighteen months, but still they were incomplete. 
| We had provided means to get to the top of the tow- 
| er, to get into and out of the fosse: two more were 
wanting—one to climb up on the parapet ; from the 
parapet into the governors garden ; from thence to 
| get down into the fosse of the Port St. Antoine ; but 
the parapet which we had to cross was always well 
| furnished with sentinels, We might fix on a dark and 
rainy night, when the sentinels did not go their rounds, 
and escape by those means, but it might rain when we 
| climbed our chimney, and might clear up at the very 
moment when we arrived at the parapet ; we should 
then meet with the chief of the rennds, who constant- 
ly inspected the parapet, and he being always provided 
with lights, it would be impossible to conceal! ourselves, 
and we should be inevitably ruined. The other plan 
increased our labors, but was the less dangerous of the 
two. It consisted in making a way through the wall 
which separates the fosse of the Bastile from that of 
the Port St. Antoine. I considered that in the numer- 
ous floods, during which the Seine had filled this fosse, 
the water must have injured the mortar, and rendered 
it less difficult, and so we should be enabled to break 
a passage through the wall. For this purpose we 
should require an augur to make holes in the mortar, 
so as to insert the points of the two iron bars to he ta- 
ken out of our chimney, and with them force out the 
stones, and so make our way through. Accordingiy 
we made an augur with one of the feet of our bed- 
steads, and fastened a handle to it in the form of a 
cross. We fixed on Wednesday, the 25th of Februa- 
ry, 1756, for our flight; the river had overflowed its 
banks: there were four feet of water in the fosse of 
the Bastile, as well as in that of the Port St. Antoine, 
| by which we hoped to effect our deliverance. I filled 
a leather portmanteau with a change of clothes for 
both, in case we were so fortunate as to escape. 


! 





“Dinner was scarcely over when we set up our great 
| ladder of ropes, that is we put the rounds to it, and hid 
| it under our beds ; then we arranged our wooden lad- 
| der in three pieces. We put our iron bars in their ca- 
| ses to prevent their making a noise ; 
up our bottle of usquebaugh to warm us, and restore 
| our strength during our work in the water, up to the 
| neck, for nine hours. These precautions taken, we 
| waited till our supper was brought up. _ I first got up 
|the chimney. I had the rheumatism in my left arm, 
but I thought little of the pain; I soon experienced 
one much more severe. I had taken none of the pre- 








We found we should want blocks or pulleys,) 


To obviate this, and to prevent our | 


ings of our morning gowns, of our waistcoats, and our | 


and we packed | 
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: I was pearly 
3 and ha ’ 
and elbows, they were so excoriated that the blood ran 
down on m loan oie fondo. As soon as I got to 
of te ailnants let down a piece of twine to D’- 
; to this he attached the end of the rope © 
which our portmanteau was fastened. I 
unfastened it, and threw it on the platform of the Bas- 
tile. In the same way we hoisted up the wooden 
ladder, the two iron bars, and all our other articles ; 
we finished by the ladder of the end of which I 
allowed to hang down to aid DA in getting ae 
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This | while I held the upper part by means of a large w 


en peg which we had prepared on purpose. _I passed 
it through the cord, and placed it across the funnel of 
the chimney. By these means my companion avoid- 
ing suffering what I did. This done, I came down 
from the top of the chimney, where I had been ina 


very painful position, and both of us were on the plat- 
form of the Bastile. We now arranged our different 
articles. We began by making a roll of our ladder of 


ropes, of about four feet diameter and one thick. We 
rolled it to the tower called La Tour du Treson, which 
appeared to us the most favorable for our descent. We 
fastened one end of the ladder of ropes to a piece of 
cannon, and then lowered it down the wall; then we 
fastened the block, and passed the rope of one hun- 
dred and sixty feet long through it. This [tied round 
| my body, and D’Alegre slackened it as I went down. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, I swung about in the 
air atevery step I made. Judge what my situation 
was, when one shudders at the recitalof it. Atlength 
I landed without accident in the fosse. Immediately, 
D’ Alegre lowered my pormanteau and other things. 
I found a little spot uncovered by water, on which I 
put them. Then my companion followed my exam- 
ple ; but he had an advantage which I had not had, for 
I held che ladder for him with al! my strength, which 
greatly prevented itsswinging. Itdid not rain; and 
we heard the sentinel marching at about four toises* 
distance, and we were, therefore, forced to give up our 
plan of escaping by the parapet and the governor's 
garden. We resolved to use our iron bars. We 
crossed the fosse straight over to the wall which divides 
it from the Port St. Antoine, and went to work stur- 
dily. Just at this point there was a small ditch about 
| six feet broad and one deep, which increased the depth 
of the water. Elsewhere it was about up to our mid- 
dies ; here, to our arm-pits. It had thawed only a 
few days, so that the waterhad yet floating ice in it; 
we were nine hours in it, exhausted by fatigue, and be- 
numbed with thecold. We had hardly begun our 
work before the chief of the watch came round with 
| his lantern, which cast a light on the place we were in ; 
we had no alternative but to put our heads under wa- 
ter as he passed, which was every half hour. 

“ At length, after nine hours of incessant alarm and 
exertion, after having worked out the stones one by 
one, we succeeded in making, in a wall four feet, six | 
inches thick, a hole sufficiently wide, and we both | 
crept through. We were giving way to our transports 
when we fell into a danger which we had not foreseen, 
and which had nearly been fatal to both of us. In 
crossing the fosse St. Antoine, to get into the road to 
Bercy, we fell into the aqueduct, which was in the 
middle. This aqueduct had ten feet of water over our 
heads, and two feet of mud on the side. D’Alegre 
fell on me, and had nearly thrown me down; had that 
misfortune happened we were lost, for we had not 
strength enough left to get up again, and we must have 
smothered. Finding myself laid hold of by D’Alegre, 
I gave him a blow with my fist, which made him let 
go, and at the same instant throwing myself forward, 
I got out of the aqueduct. Ithen felt for D’Alegre, 

| and getting hold of his hair, drew him tome ; we were 
soon out of the fosse, and just as the clock struck five, 
were on the highroad. Penetrated by the same feel- 
ing, we threw ourselves into each other’s arms, and af- 
ter a long embrace, we fell on our knees, to offer thanks 
to the Almighty; who had snatched us from so many 
dangers.” 














An Incipent oF THE Revotution.—[{From the work 
of Mrs. Ellet on the “ Women of the Revolution.” 
Rachel Caldwell.—Some time in the fail of 1780, a 
| Stranger stopped at the house of Dr. Caldwell, faint and 
worn with fatigue, to ask supper and lodging for the 
night. He announced himself an express bearing des- 
patches from Washington to General Greene, then on 
the Pedee River. He had imagined that he would be 
free from danger under the roof of a minister of the 
gospel; but Mrs. Caldwell soon undeceived him on 
this point. She was alone; her husband was an ob- 
ject of peculiar hatred to the Tories, and she could not 
tell the day or hour when an attack might be expec- 
| ted. Should they chance to hear of the traveller, and 
learn that he had important papers, he would certainly 
be robbed before morning. She said he should have 
something to eatimmediately, but advised him to seek 
some safer place of shelter for the night. This intelli- 
gence so much alarmed the stranger that his agitation 
would not permit him to eat. But a short time had 
passed before voices were heard without, with cries of 
“Surround the house !” and the dwelling was presently 
assailed by a body of Tories. With admirable calm- 
ness Mrs. Caldwell bade the stranger follow her, and 
led him out at the opposite door. A large locust tree 
stood close by, and the night was so dark that no ob- 
ject could be discerned amidst its clustering foliage. 
She bade him climb the tree, thorny as it was, and 
conceal himself till the men should be engaged in plun- 
dering the house. He could then descend on the other 
side, and trust to flight for his safety. The house was 
pilaged as she had expected, but the express made his 
escape, to remember with gratitude the woman whose 
pradence had saved him with the loss of her property. 

One little incident is characteristic. Among such 





articles as the housewife especially przes, Mrs. Cald- | be done. 


well had an elegant table-cloth, which she valued as 
the gift of her mother. While the Tories on one oc- 


casion were in her house collecting plunder, one of | [made one almighty resolve to quit it. 
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How the men, my brethren, believe in me? 
He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
_ But made himself known to the children of Earth 


Then said the Ohief-Priests, and Rulers, and King, 
ioe En Utada ee 
With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers, lofty and rare, 
They lodged him, and served him with kingly fare, 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him, 

And in Church and Palace, and Judgment-hall 
He saw his image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from ander the heavy foundation-stones 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in Church and Palace, and Judgment-hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
Opening wider and yet more wide, 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


‘Have ye founded your Thrones and Altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure 

Which shelters the Noble and erushes the Poor? 


‘ With gates of silver and bars of gold, 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold: 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In Heaven, these eighteen hundred years,’ 


‘0, Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built ; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and Sole, through all our land. 


‘Our task is hard,—with sword and flame, 
To hold thy Earth forever the same, 

And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.’ 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘ Lo, here,’ said he, 
‘The images ye have made of me!’ 





A Mercanti.e Transaction.—It will be some time, 
if not longer, before we shall awake the echoes of our 
quiet sanctum with a laugh so irrepressible as a gafiaw 
which has just escaped us, ata mercantile anecdote ip- 
imitably related by a German friend. An old fellow, 
living at Frankfort-on-the-Main, sent to a business cor- 
respondent at Frankfort-on-the-Oder a large consign- 
ment of cotton stockings, and at the same time, to 
another correspondent, in the same place, an equally 
lagge consignment of cotton night caps, the product of 
his own manufactory. He wrote to each the price at 
which they were to sell, but the sum designated was 
found to be too large, of which fact they took occasion 
to inform him. He yielded a little in his demand, bu: 
still there was no offers for his fabrics. Again he 
writes, in reply to other letters from his correspondents 
naming a yet smaller amount ; but weeks elapse, and 
stillnosale. At length he writes to each correspon 
dent to make some disposition of his manufactures ; if 
they can’t get money for them, at least to exchange 
them, no matter at what reasonable sacrifice, for any 
other goods. Under these instructions, the stocking- 
factor calls upon the night-cap agent, both unknown to 
each other in connexion with their principal, and 
‘names his views; he wishes to exchange a lot of su- 
perior cotton stockings for some other goods ; he is 
no} particular what kind, as the transaction is fora 
friend, who is desirous of ‘closing his stock’ The 
man at first can thfnk of nothink which he would like 
to exchange for so large a supply of stockings ; but a! 
length a bright thought strikes him. ‘I have,’ said he, 
‘a consignment of cotton night-caps, from an old cor- 
respondent, which I shall not object to exchange for 
your stockings.’ The bargain wassoon closed. The 
stocking factor wrote back at once that he had a 
length been enabled to comply with the instructions of 
his principal. He had exchanged his stockings for ‘4 
superior article of night-cap,’ in an equal quantity ,which 
he was assured were likely to be in much demand be- 
fore a great while? The next day came a letter from 
the night cap agent, announcing his success, and «p- 
pended to the letter was a big bill for commissions '— 
Knickerbocker. 


LL 


Burcuarp anp Tosacco.—A casual correspondent! 
in Wattertown, (N. Y.,) sends us the following extra! 
from a temperance lecture by Burchard, the eccen'r¢ 
‘revivalist,’ lately delivered in that village. We mes 
tioned in a recent anecdote the manner in which the 
speaker once obtained a quid of tobacco in church; 2” 
it seems but fair that we should set forth his subseque" 
trials in es-chewing the weed: ‘I was once,’ said he, 
an inveterate lover of tobacco, and I know how difl- 
cult it isto break off the habit of using it ; still it ©” 
I indulged in the use of the weed to a grea! 
excess ; I loved it; but knowing that its effects we'® 
bad, and especially ill-becoming a man of the gospel, 
Wirh that re- 


them broke open the chest or drawer which contained | solution I took a tremendous ‘cud,’ which was ‘0 be 


it, and drew out the tablecloth. Mrs. Caldwell seized, 
and held it fast, determined not to give up her treasure. 
When she found that her rapacious enemy would soon 
succeed in wresting it from her, unless she could make 
use of some other than muscular force to prevent him, 
she turned to the other men of the party, whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by the struggle, so that they 
had gathered around her. Still keeping her hold on 
| the tablecloth,she appealed to them with all a woman’s 
eloquence, asking if some of the:a had not wives or 
| daughters for whose sakes they would intertere to cause 
| her to be treated with more civility. A small man 
who stood at the distance of a few feet, presently stepp- 
| ed up, with tears in his eyes, and said that he hada 
| wife ; a fine woman she was, too; and that he would 
not allow any rudeness to be practised towards Mrs. 
Caldwell. His interference compelled the depredator 
to restore the valued article. 





*A toise is about six and a half feet, 


| my final wind-off. I chewed it and chewed it,and ‘ro! 

ed it as a sweet morse] under my tongue ; and from 
one cheek to the other, for three weeks, “Pears '° 
me tobacco never tasted so good before ; and I alos! 
shed tears when I recollected that it was to be my !@* 
indulgence. When its strength was all gone I thre¥ 
it away: ‘There, Burchard, said I, ‘there goes Yo’ 
| last—your omego of quids!’ Well, for a while | ® 
| very hard doing without it, and I was often ser’) 
tempted to try it again. Old tobacco chewers woul" 
pull out their rusty steel-boxes, give them a scientnt 
snap, and say, ‘Burchard, have a chew ?’—and fo'® 
long time, whenever I heard the clink of a wobacc® 
box, I involuntarily put my hand in my trowse’s '0 2° 
hold of the pig-tail. In fact [am afraid I seme 
blundered dreadfully in my sermons, my thoughts bene 
| more perhaps upon tobacco than upon the Lord. Res 
I stuck to my resolution ; and neither ‘cavendish, - 
‘ pig-ta ll’ has ever been between my teeth from that 
day w this ’——Jbid. 
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witnesses die away ; and an: 
vie state of alarm in 1848, by 


rary 
be thrown into a phrenzied 
proiely the wae, Nnte efnrcatchedsppronch of the 


manner, a8 in 1! 
Asiatic cholera is with the most perfect 
calmness, almost amounting to indifference, this time ; 
and we are to disturb an equanimity, 


i dosomething to avert and a great deal to 
eae evil. But, at the same time, it is best to 
familiarise ourselves with its features, however loath- 
some, and be prepared to recognize and grapple with it 
from the first hour it manifests itself. The East In- 
dies are its birth and resting place. It broke out in the 
Delta of the Ganges in 1817, and arrived in England 
in 1831, occupying sixteen years on the journey. Just 
sixteen years have elapsed since it disappeared from 
England, and started fresh from the Bengalese. Its 
comet-like course, therefore, would seem to be subjec- 
ted to rules, although these have hitherto baffled sci-| 
ence. Nothing can be more irregular than its course. | 
It jumps over enormous spaces, and then retraces its | 
steps, a8 if to repair the omission. It runs down one) 
bank of a river for several hundred miles, and never 
touches the other bank. Ithas dealt the same with) 
streets. 

In Paris, it has happened that all the inmates in the | 





upper and lower stories of a house lay dying, whilst not | 
a single person in the middle stories fell ill. “We have | 
on record (says Colonel Rowles, as quoted in Mr, Chal- | 
lice’s pamphlet,) an instance of one side of a ship, in 
the Madras roads, being struck by cholera, while the | 
other side was untouched ; nor did the men on the side | 
not attacked by it, afterwards suffer, although they at- 
tended upon their afficted companions, and buried them, 
that is, threw them into the sea, as they successively 
died.” This gentleman adds that the cholera is con- 
sidered by native Indian doctors to arise from animal 
miasma, consisting of migratory insects, analagous to 
those known as blights. But this theory has found no | 
favor with the medical men of Europe ; who, however, 
we rejoice to say, have at length decided, by an over- 
whelming weight of experience and authority, that the 
disease is notcontagious, Science has its weroes as 
well as war, and its martyrs as well asreligion. More 
than one French physician placed himselt in direct con- 
tact with a patient in the worst stage in order to bring 
the contagion question to the proof. 

The first known case in Great Britain broke out in | 
Sunderland in October, 1831. The disease was not| 
formally announced ia London tli February, 1832. 
The greatest uamber of deaths was in the densely 
populated quarters near the river; but the average 
mortality of the metropolis was not much increased, 
and the bills of mortality lead to the conclusion that 
the influenza isas destructive in this country as the 
cholera. The scene of the most fearful ravages of| 
cholera was France, or rather Paris, which it reached | 
on March the 2d, 1832; passing over the intervening 
localities, and springing from the English to the French 
capital at a bound. 


Both Italian and English literature have drawn free- 
lyon the plague. Boccaccio and Monzoni, Defoe, 
with his graphic details, and “ Eothen,” with his mock- 
ing pathos, have flung an appalling charm over it. 
But it remained for a French poet, Barthelemy, to per- 
sonify and poetize the cholera ; and for a French histo- 
rian, M. Louis Blanc, to commemorate its exploits in 
the loftiest style of history. The chapter devoted to 
this subject in “ The History of the Ten Years,” is 
one of the most eloquent in a work abounding in elo- 
quence. “ Terrorat first did not seem to keep pace 
with the danger. The plague had surprised the Par- 
isians in the midst of the festivities of Mid-Lent; and 
the intrepid gaiety of the French character seemed at 
first to brave the destructive malady. The streets and 
boulevards were thronged with masks as usual; the 
promenaders mustered in great numbers. People amus- 
ed themselves with looking at caricatures in the shop- 
windows, the subject of which was the cholera mor- 
bus. The theatres were filled in the evening There 
were young men who, in the extravagance of their fool- 
hardiness, plunged into unusual excesses. Since we 
are to die to-morrow, they said, let us exhaust all the 
joys of life to day. Most of these rash youths passed 
from the masked ball to the Hotel Dieu, and died be- 
fore sunset next day.” The higher classes were not 
spared in Paris; and as many of them as could find 
conveyances took flight. But the Royal family set a 
noble example by remaining ; and the heir-apparent, 
the lamented Duke of Orleans, made a personal tour 
of inspection through the hospitals. Casimer Perier, 
(the President of the Council,) accompanied him, and 
“this was an incontestable proof of courage on the 
part of a man who had long carried the seeds of death 
within him, whose nerves were irritable to excess, and 
who shuddered at the mere idea ot acoffin.” He nev- 
er recovered from the impression, and he died three 
weeks afterwards. 


There wasa period when the deaths in Paris were 
caleulated at 1300 or 1400 a day. Hearses fell short, 
and recourse was had to artillery wagons. “ These 
having no springs, the violent jolting burst the coffins, 
the bodies were thrown out, and the pavement was 
stained with them.” The people went mad with ter- 
tor, believed the wildest fictions, and indulged in the 
most dreadful atrocities. [t was ramored that the deaths 
Were all owing to poison, and that there was no such 
thing as cholera at all. “Then you might behold all 
the horrid secrets of modern civilization displayed in 
the rolling billows of a seething population. From 

darksome quarters where misery hides its forgot- 
ten head, the capital was inundated by multitudes of 
bare-armed men, whose gloomy faces glared with hate. 
What sought they? Whatdidthey demand? They 
hever told this, only they explored the city with prying 
eyes, and ran about with ferocious muttering. Mur- 
8 800n occurred.” A Jew was killed because he 
laughed in a strange manner, and carried a packet of 
white powder (which turned out to be camphor) in his 
hand. A young man was butchered for looking into 
4 wine-seller’s window, and a coal-porter made his dog 
tear the dead body. Private subscriptions poured in 
on all sides; every imaginable precaution was taken 
by the authorities ; the medical men made superhuman 
orts; but no common method of treatment having 
been agreed upon, the most opposite systems were pur- 
sued, even in the same hospital or the same ward. 
he attendants had to execute directly opposite or- 
ers for cases perfectly identical ; the patient who was 
dosed with punch, saw ice given to the man in the| 
next bed, and thinking himself used only as a subject | 
or experiments, he died with rage in his heart.” 
Ithough no specitic has yet been discovered, it 
Seems agreed that the stimulating mode of treatment | 
isthe best. Bad or unwholesome food of every sort 








‘Mentioned as a predisposing cause to cholera.— 


udon Morning Chronicle. 
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Every in the west has seen 
or heard of Gov Le*Black Bob,” ae he  famiharly 
called by his constituents. He is the most famous 
electioneerer in all Kentucky. His popularity is an- 
bounded, and 1 believe he has never sustained a defeat 
before the . He is anoble, generous fellow, 

i ne talents and an inexhaustible fund of 
ae. te would “ do you good” to hear one of his 
popular harangues. 
his wit, as the mist before the rays of the sun. His 
career has not, however been always without difficul- 
ty, and at times he has been so pushed as to save him- 
self only by the “skin of his teeth.” 

I well remember the celebrated Con onal can- 
vass between Gov. L— and Mr. G—. In this instance 
the Governor had a competitor “ worthy of his steel.” 
Mr. G. was a man of talent and tact, and it required 
all the ingenuity of Gov. L. to manage him. It was 
evident from the commencement of the contest, that 
the race would be an unusually close one. All depend- 
ed upon the vote of one of the mountain counties of the 
district, whither both candidates directed their steps a 
few days before the election. They met ata great 
barbecue, where nearly every citizen of the county had 
congregated. LIsuppose, Mr. Blade, you have never 
been present at a western barbecue. Well, I shall not 
now attempt to describe one. Suffice it to say, that it 


| is unlike any gathering you ever witnessed in Yankee 


land. Eating, drinking, “speechifying,” and dancing 
are the order of the day. The danceis carried on out 
of doors, under the shade of the thick growing forest— 
not in heated close rooms, but where the delightful 
b-eezes of heaven tan the brow, and give elasticity and 
vigor to the limbs of the young and gay, as they “ trip 
it on the light fantastic toe,” 

Well, as before stated, it was at one of these “ free 
and easy” gatherings that the two rivalsmet. On the 
stump Mr. G. couldn’t “hold a candle” to Black Bob. 
He was literally immolated by the ready wit and bril- 
liant rapartee of his“ sooty” competitor. But he pos- 
sessed an accomplishment to which Gov. L.was almost 
a stranger. He wasa fine musician, and after the 
speaking was concluded, Mr G. took a violin in his 
hand, and gently and sweetly drawing the bow across 
the strings, in a moment the woods were vocal with 
the merry laugh, and the ground trembling beneath the 
dancing feet of the gay and happy throng. It was 
plainly to be seen, before the first dance was over, that 
cat-gut was in the ascendancy, and that the friends of 
Gov. L. were rapidly deserting him. Scarcely half an 
hour had elapsed, ere the hitherto unconquerable Black 
Bob stood alone, gazing in melancholy mood upon the 
triumph of his antagonist. The ladies’ eyes sparkled 
brightly as Mr. G. busily plied the bow, while the men 
expressed their admiration in loud and repeated hur- 
ras. This was a trying moment for old Bob ; but his 
fruitful genus was not long in inventingaplan by 
which to extricate himself from an unpleasant dilem- 
ma. Calling Tom Buster-—Tom was a leader in that 
region, and decidedly some, was Tom Buster—he told 


| him that he had a confidential communication to make 


but which he did not wish to be mentioned to any one. 
Of course Tom promised to keep dark, and the Gover- 
nor began: 

«Do you observe,” said he‘ “that G. plays the fiddle 
with his left hand ?” 

“ Yes I do, but then he is left-handed.” 

“Nota bit of it,” replied the wily politician—“not a 
bitof it. Iknow him well, have heard him playa 
thousand times—and down in the valleys, and among 
the rich aristocrats of the towns, he always plays with 
his right hand—and most splendid music he makes 
too; but he thinks left-handed music good enough for 
your mountain boys. If you speak to him about it, of 
course he’ll deny it, but I tell you it is true.” 

“ Well, cuss him, we’ll have no more of his left- 
handed music—he shall give us some of his best licks, 
or [’ll be — if he shall stay in these diggins,” roared 
the infuriated Tom. 

Walking directly in front of Mr. G., he seized him 
by the arm, told him,in loud and commanding tones, 
to stop his left-handed work, and give them a touch of 
the right sort. In vain Mr. G. declared that he could 
not play with the right hand—in vain he protested and 
implored. The indignant crowd, sympathizing with 
Tom, and wounded in their pride by the trick of the 
aristocratic fiddler, gathered around poor G., and cried 
aloud tor right-handed music. The storm waxed loud- 
er, the excitement swelled higher, until finally the dis- 
comfitted fiddler, concluding that prudence was the 
better part of valor, beat a hasty retreat, leaving Black 
Bob sole possesser of the field. Thus was the battle 
fought, and the victory won. At the election, a week 
later, nearly every vote in that county was cast for 
Gov. L 

How uncertain are all human calculations! The 
very plans that promise the brightest success often, as 
was the case with the left handed fiddler, become the 
means of our destruction. 





A Real Hero. 


A Liverpool correspondent of the New York Cou- 
rier, who was a passenger in the packet ship “ New 
World,” gives a thrilling description of the burning of 
the Ocean Monarch, in the course of which he thus 
chronicles the conduct ofa real hero, who is an honor 
to his country and to human nature: 


“ We then hauled off, leaving about twenty on the 
wreck——persons who were so frightened that, except 
for wild and almost gibbering gestures to us, they 
might have passed for statues, their faces were of a 
greenish pale color and their eyes looked large and 
hollow. They clung to the wreck and refused (by ut- 
ter non-compliance) every endeavor to induce them to 
jump for the boats. At this time—will it be believed? 
some passengers and the captain (probably suggested 
by the latter) urged that we could do no more good 
and that we had better proceed on our voyage! I 
shall ever feel gratified that human nature redeemed 
itself—the proposition was received with horror. I 
spoke but a few words. ‘When we saw this ship first 
the captain said, all who were aboard must either have 
perished or been taken off, and, therefore, he did not 
wish to bear down ; we came and have saved at least 
ten. I say let us stay by her, no matter how long it 
may be, so there is a living thing aboard her. Look 
at that little child clinging to the bobom——will you leave 
it?” A groan and a never was the answer from all 
save twoorthree. The captain appeared vexed—he 


The blues fly before the light of 


























seen hanging with the mute determinetion of despair, 
without ®solving every risk rather than no rescue. 
And there close into the head was an old gray hair- 
ed man with an infant in his arms; he sat there with 
perfect ejse, apparently unconscious of the particulars 
of the seepe about him. We backed down within about 
ten yard, and then was performed an act of heroism 
the mempry of which should be undying as the reward 
must be Pternal. Frederick Jerome, of 343 Water 
street, N¢éw York, a sailor belonging to the ship New 
World, wlunteered to board the wreck, and declared 
he would not leave her till he had saved them all. He 
stripped ,passed a hauling line around ‘is body, and 
was pulldd in a boat close in to the wreck and then 
jum erboard, swam under her bows, caught by 
the hanging rigging, and by climbing and shinning got 
up tothd head. The loose sticks, the risk of being 
struck by which was imminent, and remember that we 
all looked momentarily for the falling away of the head 
bowsprit, passengers and all, and you may conceive 
the noble spirit; the only one out of the hundreds 
around that dared venture his life for the salvation of 
his fellow creatures, I weep at the recollection. 

After attaining his position, one by one he fixed a 
line around them, took a turn with it and lowered them 
away ; they were then hauled by the other end of the 
line close to the boat and picked out of the water into 
it. The little child to which I have before alluded, 
was not more than five years old. It clung to its hold, 
resisting him with desperate and extraordinary strength; 
when lowering, it had got well down, the little crea- 
ture grasped a rope and clung to it, while the sea, large 
and strong, broke over it two or three times at least ; 
Jerome was compelled by main strength to tear it 
away and lower it swiftly to prevent it seizing another 
hold. It was saved, after having clung to its one posi- 
tion for at least three hours. The old man who had 
the little infant, was the last, (the infant had been sent 
before) he refused to let go, and it required a great 
deal of threatening and some slight force to clear him. 
At last he was got off. Jerome having performed his 
promise that he would not leave the wreck till he had 
saved them all, after being in imminent peril for half or 
three quarters of an hour, lowered himself, sprang off 
into the sea, and was picked up and brought on board 
ourship. A collection was made on board and given 
to him; which, as there were but few cabin passengers, 
and none of them were very well provided, and as he 
was compelled to hurry to his own ship,did not amount 
to much. He willbe in New York soon, in the New 
World. New York should do something for him. 1 
can assure you I, as a New Yorker, was proud when I 
heard where he hailed from. Somebody said that he 
was born in Portsmouth, England ; but he called him- 
self from New York. He said that by some similar 
feat he had once preserved the lives of near 500 peo- 
ple.” 













A Lamentation ror Ice.—The New Orleans Cres- 
cent thus laments the failure of the ice in that city : 


“Not a pound to be had! The thermometer at 
ninety and noice! Politics at the scorching point and 
no ice! Woe to the drinkers of Juleps, and Coblers, 
and Jackson punches and Rough and Readys,the pow- 
dered ice that rivalled the snows of Orizaba can no 
more delight your eyes or cool your noses; its beauti- 
ful crystals, more sparkling than the diamonds of Gol- 
conda, no longer reflect the hues ot the rainbow in 
the noon-day’s sun, nor glitter in the glare of the gas- 
lights! Woe to the delicate maiden who sipped the 
delicious scented compound called ice cream, the ‘ice 
has vanished and left nothing behind but a blue colored 
liquid holding in solution some unimaginable compound! 
Woe, to poor devils of editors, whose only enjoyment 
in this hot and scorching life ie to “sit in the shade 
and drink ice water.” 

Alas! when the hour for their drinking comes on, 

The water is there but the bright ice has gone !” 





Fisn.—The wide ocean is the farm of the fishermen, 
and they reap its harvests on the associative principle, 
somewhat. The rivers and lakes in this country, are 
also the common field of the adventurous successors of 
the Apostles. But in old England, where the rivers 
and lakes are thoroughly monopolised, a landless man 
may not take a trout from a brook without risking a 
residence in jail for the first offence, and in New South 
Wales for the second. In some countries a practice is 
introduced of cultivating fish as a crop, which might 
perhaps be profitably imitated by some of our New 
England farmers. 

A spot of poor land, commanded by some brook or 


rivulet, and so eavironed that it can be easily overflow- | 


ed, is selected. By making a dam or embankment the 
water is raised to the requisite height and a good fria- 
ble kind of fish is introduced, that sort which has been 
found by experience in the neighborhood to be best 
adapted to the soil, The fish rapidly multiply from 
the abundance of food which they gather from the soil. 
For two, three or four years the place is constantly 
cropped, with the same sort of fish, and a good profit 
is made on the land and labor. At length the fish be- 
gin to run out,and another sort is introduced which 


flourishes, probably on food which the first rejected. | 


After a considerable rotation of fish crops, the pond or 
tank is drawn off and is found in an improved condi- 
tion to be cultivated with vegetables. We are not fa- 
miliar with the details of ichthyorgics, but in the Eu- 
ropean Continental Rural Encyclopedias may be found 
very precise directions for this culture, and we do not 
see why an American farmer might not make a good 
thing of raising his own fish, as well as his own veal 
and mutton.—Chronotype. 





Fine Croraes.—Good clothes are the embroidered 
trappings of pride, and good cheer the very root of 
gluttony. Did man, think you, come Wrangling into 
the world about no better matters than all his lifetime 
to make privy searchesin Birchin Lane for whale- 
bone doublets, or for pies of bird’s tongues in Helioga- 
balus his kitchen ? No, no; the first suit of apparel 
that ever mortal man put on, came neither from the 
mercer’s shop nor the merchant’s warehouse : Adam’s 
bill would have been taken then, sooner than a knight’s 
bond now; yet was he great in nobody’s books for 
satin and velvets. The silk-worms had something 
else to do in those days that to setup looms, and be 
free of the weavers. His breeches were not so much 
worth as king Stephen’s, that cost but a poor noble ; 
for Adam's holiday hose and doublet were of no better 


turned our boat, ran astern, picked up his boats and or- | stuff than plain fig-leaves, and Eve’s best gown of the 


dered the helmsman to “run us close alongside.” He 
had refused to do this three or four hours before, when 
there was little or no danger—now it was expected that 
the whole head of the burning ship would fall and the 
experiment be really dangerous ; some who had advo- 
cated it before now demurred, but the more bold de- 
clared they would run the risk, and the voice of fear 
wasstiffled. Igive our captain credit here ; it wasa 


trying time, my heart flattered for 1 was afraid, but sul 


I could not look at that child which for hours we had 


same piece; there went but a pair ot shears between | 
An antiquary of this town has yet some of the | 
Tailors then were | 
none of the twelve companies ; their hall, that now is | 


them. 
powder of those leaves to show. 


larger then some dorfes among the Netherlanders was 
then no bigger than a Dutch butcher’s shop; they durst 
not strike down their customers with large bills ; Adam 
cared not an apple-paring for their costly hems. There 
was then neither the Spanish slop,nor the skipper’s gal- 
ligaskin, nor the Danish sleeve, nor the French stand- 


17] 





ing-collar ; your treble-quadruple_ruffs, nor your stiff- 
necked rabotos, that have mote arches for pride that 
can stand under five London bridges, durst not then 
set themselves out in point; for the patent for starch 
could by no means be signed. Fashion was then count- 
ed a disease and horses died of it: but now thanks to 
folly, it is held the only rare physic, and the purest 
golden asses live upon it.—T Decker. 

A Conservative Iv A Fiurry.—The Rev. How- 
ard Malcom, D. D., formerly a clergyman in Boston, 
and now President of Georgetown College, in Ken- 
tucky, has taken occasion, in a commencement address 
to the graduating class, to make some very frightful 
predictions. Me says: 

“In my opinion the day draws on when the grandest 
contention, which ever agitated society, will be witness- 
ed. We have had political struggles, fierce enough, 
though they related to questions of comparative small 
moment. But these are as the small dust of the balance 
compared to what you are likely to witness—the struggle 
between rich and poor. This is the real controversy 
which is now agitating Europe—a controversy which is 
already begun among ourselves.” 

The reverend orator goes on to say that we have 
editors, orators and essayists, engaged daily in foment- 
ing a hatred of the wealthy. A crisisis sure to come. 
Constitution and power will be as feeble in this coun- 
try as primogeniture and entail have been in Europe. 
A,mighty tendency is inour midst, propelling us to- 
ward anarchy. These and other terrible things are 
told and foretold by Mr Maleom, who is evidently al- 
most frightened out of his wits, ata revolution that is 
going forward so quietly and so swiftly, that he will 
wake up some morning and find the work done with- 
out his knowing when or how it was accomplished. 

We like to see such men waking up They will 
| help to enlighten the world by their very fears.-—Sun- 
day Dispatch. 





een 
Unnarry Marriaces.-—Walter Savage Landor, in 
one of his finest essays, thus clears up the mystery 
that hangs over so many unhappy marriages. ‘There 
is more truth than poetry ina his observations: 
« Let it be remembered that marriage is the metem- 
| psychosis of women ; that it turns them into different 











creatures from what they were before. Liveliness in 
| the girl may have been mistaken for good temper ; the 
| little pert vivacity which at first is attractively provok- 
| ing, at last provokes without its attractiveness; negli- 
| gence of order and propriety, of duties and civilities 
| long endured, often deprecated, ceases to be tolerable, 
when children grow up, and are in danger of following 
|the example. It often happens that if a man unhappy 
|in the married state were to disclose the manifold 
causes of his uneasiness, they would be found, by those 
who were beyond their influence, to be of such a na- 
ture as rather to excite derision than sympathy. The 
waters of bitterness do not fall on his head in a cata- 
ract, but through a cullender ; one, however, like the 
vases of the Danaides,pertorated only for replenishment. 
We know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which 
we fancy we have penetrated into all the corners. We 
know not how grievously a man may have suffered, 
long before the calumnies of the world befel him as he 
reluctantly left his house-door. There are women 
from whom incessant tears of anger swell forth at 
imaginary wrongs ; but of contrition for their own de- 
linquencies not one.” 





Nurmee Trse.—The nutmeg tree flourishes in Sin- 
gapore, near the equator. It is raised from the nut in 
| nurseries, where it remains until the fifth year, when it 
puts forth its first blossoms and shows its sex. It is 
then set out permanently. ‘The trees are planted thirty 
feet apart, in diamond order—a male tree in the cen- 
tre. They begin to bear in the eighth year, increas- 
ing for many years and they pay a large profit. There 
is no nutmeg season. Every day of the year shows 
| buds, blossoms and fruit. In every stage of growth to 
maturity. The nutmeg isa large and beautiful tree, 
of a thick foliage and a rich green colour. The ripe 
fruit is singularly brilliant. The shell is glossy black, 
and the mace it exposes when it bursts, is of bright 
| scarlet, making the tree one of the most beautiful ob- 
| jects of the vegetable world —Ez. Pa. 
Tc 


A correspondent of Bentley’s Miscellany, speaking 
|of Amsterdam, says: “ Like a toad, the city sits squat 
upon the marshes; and her people push out the waters, 
jand pile up the earth against them, and sit quietly 
| down to smoke. Ships come home from India and 
ride at anchor before their doors, coming in from the 
|sea through paths they have opened in the sand, and 
| unloading their goods on quays that quiver on the bogs 
| Amsterdam is not the most pleasant place in the world, 
when a June sun is shining hot upon the dead waters 
lof its canals, and their green surface is only disturbed 
by the sluggish barges, or slops of the tidy house- 
jmaids. I went through the streets of the merchant 
princes of Amsterdam. A broad canal sweeps through 
ithe centre, full of every kind of craft, and the dairy- 
| women land their milk from their barges on the quay 
‘in front of the very proudest doors. The houses and 
|half the canals are shaded with deep-leaved lindens, 
jand the carriages rattle underthem with the tall houses 
lon one side, and the waters on the other. Nowhere 
jare girl’s faces prettier than in Holland: complexions 
pearly white, with just enough of red in them to give 
la healthier bloom, and their hands are as fair, sofi, 
| and tapering, as their eves are full of mirth, witchery 


| and fire. 


Desideria Cordis. 
| And we have longings—longings of the heart, 
That cleave to us, and are our destmy; 
| We lack warm sympathies, a sense has gone 
Into our nature of another race 
Than earth-born, one more lovely, breathing love 
As doth the harp its minstrelsy, as doth 
The summer thing its odor: visions came 
To our unconscious infancy, and were 
Fantastic images that churm’d us on 
Through reckless boyhood, with the hope to be 
Realities of time: and yet they came not— 
Of passion-beings were they, things that breathe 
And have their birth of passion, shadowings 
Of dream creation, speaking poetry, 
And weaving every passing fancy in 
Harmonious syllables, whose ecstacy 
Should be to us a8 spirit-stirring, wild, 
As when the storm-wind sweeps Eolian chords 
And wakes tempestuous music; they should be 
Hearts we could twine affections round, nor feel 


Nor fear our trust betrayed: things into whose 
Soul-loveliness our spirits might dissolve 

And die away, as fain to know and prove 

What passion is in its intensity. Cc 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 


others’ rights. fraud. a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
,of Universal justice and Universal love, 
tutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wiriiam Exvcery Caannine. 


Social Changes. 

It must be apparent, even to the blind moles of con- 
servatism, that Society is undergoing constant and 
radical changes. Its Jaws, its institutions, its manners, 
its religion, its architecture, its appearances even, are 
scarcely more permanent than the individual members 
of which it is composed. A great many things which 
some imagine to be the most durable, pass away with- 
in the memory of those who are not among “ the old- 


of Christian 








est inhabitants.” 
Here is this vast city of ours, for instance,—this 


New York, with its bales and boxes, its ships and 
prisons, its commerce, its churches, its four hundred 
thousand people simmering and struggling in all the 
heats and agonies of a desperate civilized existence — 
how long is it since the savage trod the green sward 
which is now heaped with brick-piles, and the smoke 
of a few wigwams curled gracefully over the hills 
where now roll up the dense clouds of ten thousand 
chimneys? Or, how long is it, since the solid and 
round little Burgomaster of New Amsterdam, with 
his pigtail and loose-seated breeches, puffed his pipe 
and ate his sausages, in front of the high gable cot- 
tage where Delmonico now entertains his thousands 
from all lands, with Paté de fois gras, and the fragrant 
Mocha? What were the laws of New York then ; 
what her trade, what her buildings, what the dresses 
of her spinsters, what the courtship habits of the young 
men, what the daily gossip of the streets,—are they 
not all recorded in the veritable history of Diederick 
Knickerbocker ? 

Now, does anybody suppose that our painted soli- 
tary savage, or that our pipe-smoking Dutchman, of 
those not long gone times, even dreamed of the future 
existence of this magnificent metropolis? Or, if some 
visionary creature had predicted to either,the kind and 
variety of life that were soon to fill the unsettled island 
stretching out into the Hudson, would he not have been 
laughed at as a fool, or put to death asa mad radical, 
as the tastes of the respective parties might have in- 
clined ? 

Yet mark: there is no more difference between the 
present condition of society, and that to which we say 
it will attain in Association, than there is between the 
present state and what it was a century ago; but who 
believes the report? When we tell the savages and 
Dutchmen, of this day, of the splendors that yet shall 
be revealed out of the very mud and misery of this 
beastly civilization, they sceff at our prophecies, and 
but for certain salutary warnings of the Law,—them- 
selves evidences of great social progress,—they would 
hang us as liars and breakers of the peace on the first 
tree? But in doing so, they would have infinitely less 
excuse than their savage and Dutch progenitors, be- 
cause we are able to demonstrate scientifically, what 
we assert, while the visionaries of old spoke only as it 
was given them and nobody else. 

The same fact of change is illustrated in the social 
history of Europe. Not three centuries ago, the men 
there lived in huge stone castles built on the top of al- 
most inaccessible crags, with here and there the cot of 
some shabby, wretched retainer and dependent. When 
they sallied out, generally for purposes of plunder or 
butchery, they wrapped themselves in cases of strong 
steel, they bore lances and pennons in their hands, 
and then, woe to the poor sneaking merehant, who 
stole cautiously along the plains, or through the woods, 
from one straggling town to another! But soon we 
see these barons bold give place to the merchants they 
persecuted ; cities rise into magnificence, and all the 
splendor and horrors of civilization succeed to the fora- 
ges and seiges of Feudalism. Men walk abroad with- 
out the sword, secure in the protection of the laws, 
live in long rows of wooden and brick houses, and ex- 
press a profound contempt for nearly all that the old 
Baron held in highest reverence. But shall there not 
be even greater changes than thisin the future? Shall 
not our great grand-children see something new ? 

Surely, the presumption, created by the whole ex- 
perience of the Past, is that this great Social move- 
ment will continue. The Chinese, we know, and cer- 
tain Christian philosophers, maintain that there isa 
stand-still throughout the universe ; but we submit 
it whether their whole philosophy be not contradicted 
by the stubborn evidence of facts. Our word for it, 
the Chinese Christians are wrong. As Galileo some 
time since said, the world does move, Chinese Chris- 
tianity to the contrary notwithstanding. But how does 
it move? after all, that is the question. 

Mr. Brownson, we believe, contends that out of the 
Roman Church, it 1s all going backward, or at least 
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opinions ; the one, which says that all th 1g: shall go 
on as from the beginning, and the other says 
that an all wise Providence presides over tht destinies 
of our globe, to direct them onward to a future 
glorious development and happiness. The former is 
held by a large number of that class of gentlemen who 
preach from pulpits and newspapers ; the other, by the 
old prophets, by Christ and his Apostles, and by the 
modern Associationists. 

Now, we object to the former opinion that things 
have gone on very badly from the beginnirg; they 
have not been what they ought to be ; and itis not at 
all desirable that we should have a continuanee of such 
affairs. Else, why do these preachers themselves 
preach so vehemently against things as they are? 
Why do they exhort their hearers to flee from the im- 
pending wrath? Why do they describe the state of 
mankind as one of gross darkness and misery? Have 
they no faith in their own creeds ? Or must we look for- 
ward, which seems to be the most rational sdlution of all 
difficulties, to something better? Is there after all a 
God of infinite goodness and wisdom, at the helm of 
the Universe, who is guiding us onward, to higher and 
higher forms of Love and Beauty, who regards all his 
creatures as hischildren, created or to be re-created in 
his own likeness, and who, not even suffering a spar- 
row to fall without his notice, is yet the Father of the 
ages, and while numbering the hairs of our heads, has 
predetermined the times and seasons of all buman 
Destinies. “Oh ye of little faith’—and we add, of 
much less science. 

ee 
The Associative Theory of Property. 
Inrropuctory REmARks. 


Notwithstanding the phantom of agrarianism which 
many seek so studiously to identify with our concilia- 
tory doctrine, there are those who accuse us of going 
too far in our admission of the rights of property. We 
do not speak of Communists, who deny the right of 
individual appropriation altogether, and conceive the 
very idea of property to be only a legalized fiction. 
Some of our brethren engaged in the various guaran- 
ty movements of the day, associative as they all are in 
their tendency ,—especially those who wage a holy war 
against that monster curse, Monopoly of Land, and 
with whom, as advocates of true fraternity and unity 
upon the globe, we are bound to sympathize, seem to 
be at issue with us on some questions relating to of 
the true idea of property, capital, distribution of profits, 
and soforth. It is urged by some of these friends as 
an objection against Fourierism, that it recognizes 
ownership in land through its regulations of joint-stock: 
and of interest on capital invested in the original pur- 
chase of the domains of Associations ; and that it gives 
capital an undue and oppressive advantage over labor, 
by allowing it a permanent interest, or power of pas- 
sively accumulating long after its productive virtues, its 
active agency, its utility, may be supposed to have worn 
out. 

Is the plan of Fourier open to this charge? And 
what precisely is the thought of Fourier upon this 
point? What is the fundamental theory of property 
implied beneath the social superstructure of which he 
has given entire or partial plans and measurements and 
glowing explanations?’ What does he mean by Cap- 
ital? what is the precise relation which it shall sus- 
tain to labor and production? is ita permanent or a per- 
ishab!e agent? Shallit draw any compensation, and 
if so, how long, and by what law? Is there a law,a 
principle in nature, which can be stated with the con- 
fidence of Science, for the regulation of all this? 

On all these questions it would be effrontery to deny 
that there is not a little vagueness in the minds of most 


| Associationists, as well as of other reformers who lay 


no claim to science. We do not promise that we can 


| state and demonstrate the precise mathematical form- 


ula which shall end all debate upon the subject. We 
hope, however, to put the spirit, the tendency, the es- 
sential and distinctive character of Fourier’s notions, 
taught or implied, on this matter, in a somewhat clear- 
er light. ‘To do this we must take up in order a series 
of subjects, starting with the foundation of the idea of 
Property itself. ‘These articles will necessarily be brief 
and sketchy, and doubtless full of errors of omission. 
It will be part of our plan to collect and present what- 
ever of positive statement we shall find in Fourier’s 
writings bearing on this subject. But Fourier’s pre- 
sentation of his great thought is peculiar ; much is left 
to inference ; much is only hinted with most tantaliz- 
ing brevity ; the great features of his unitary, living 
synthesis of human passions, aims and interests, his 
sublime projection of the Divine Social Order, are 
bold and unmistakeable ; but the theoretic grounds are 
not always laid distinctly bare ; the calculations are 
continually suppressed or postponed ; and his conclu- 
sions are thrown out to commend themselves to sim- 
ple instincts ot sound hearts and good sense, to capti- 
vate faith in anticipation of the slow confirmations of 
science. We are convinced that he held the key to 


| Social Science, although he has not taken pains ‘n all 


making a very crab-like progress. Yet as Mr. Brown- | eases to bequeath to the world the rationale of his me- 


son’s opinious are presented as mere matters of faith, | thods. 


it is sufficient for us to say now that we have no faith 


in this opinion atleast. On the other hand, Mr. Mil- | 


ler insists that the entire experiment of our Earth with 
its inhabitants will come to a sudden end, some day or 
night this week or next, or perhaps the next month. 
But Mr. Miller is at sword’s point on this very hand, 


4 
FounpaTion OF Property in Human Nature. 


The true idea of Property must be found in a true 
idea of Man. 

If a man have a right to property, it is because it is 
essential to his manhood, and to his individuality or 


with a majority of other orthodox Christians, who hold | special form of manhood, which was, of course, of 


that this Earth will mot come to a sudden end fora 
thousand years yet, or more ; and who shall decide 
when such doctors disagree ? 


There remains for us then, to consider only two | the same time that it is alienable. 


God’s appointing, determined to that form and no 
other by the absolute reason, fitness and necessity of 


|things. My property is that which is proper to me, at 


It may be regard- 










ed as the alienable part of myself. Of my inaliena- 
ble proprium there is bere no question. © 

A man’s personality descends or opens outward 
through three stages. First and inmost and essential 
is what we call himself, which we need not analyze. 
Next a series of organisms, more and more external, 
mediating between that self and the external world, 
both social and material, from subtlest intelleewal fac- 
ulties, which seem instrumental rather than original, 
to the solid organism of bone and flesh. Or to speak 
in the first person: firstthere is what is called Me; 
next, what is constituzionally Mine ; yet not exactly 
mine, since it has too near an organic relation to me; 
and not exactly me, since it is ina great measure sep- 
arable from me ; it rather mediates between me and 
mine, and thus my body, being my inalienable _propri- 
um, cannot come under our definition of property. 
Thiidly and outermost, there is the food, clothing &c., 
which my body uses or appropriates, the material, ali- 
enable good attaching to me, and which I call Mine. 
Now we will anticipate so far as to ask: Is not the 
problem of justice in the distribution of outward goods 
or wealth, to be thoroughly solved, if at all, by so ar- 
ranging matters that each man’s using, sharing, ap- 
propriating or disposing of material goods shall be as 
organic to his proper self as is his fleshy organism? 
Each native faculty or impulse, each fibre, muscle, or- 
gan of the physical man, presents undoubtedly the 
mould of his intrinsic, inmost, spiritual being ; and 
therefore is each passion, organ, muscle, fibre, a ticket, 
bearing the Creator’s countersign, to so much of the 
shelter, the sustenance, the luxury of nature. But let 
that pass. 

The common notion of respect for property con- 
firms what we have said ; we respect a man’s property 
as a part of himself, as something bearing the stamp of 
his personality, to invade which is to invade Aim. 

In all our customs about property, in all our notions 
and modes of speech about it, and in all the customs, 
notions, modes of speech which ever have prevailed 
about it, this essential relationship of Wealth with Man- 
hood, of Property with Personality, is implied. 

Let us go back, then, to the Man, the person. The 
law which we shall find there must be above appeal, 
must transcend the uncertainties of custom and _ficti- 
tious precedent, must be the fountain-head of all law 
and all institution which can last, upon the subject. 

Man is made up of sensibilities, impulses, wants, fac- 
ulties, material, social, intellectual, religious. These 
constitute him man. These, asthey are proportion- 
ally distributed to him and others, constitute his indi- 
vidual nature, character or personality. 

To his faculties correspond duties, missions, ends, 
productive uses. ‘To his wants correspond rights and 
satisfactions, 

But what is more important to our present purpose 
is, to recognize that these two also correspond to each 
other. Faculties and wants, duties and rights, mission 
and appropriation, legitimately developed, perfectly 


correspond, and are for every individual the measure of 


each other. Properly, I want what I can use, no more, 
no less; but understand the word use here in the mos; 
liberal sense, as not restricted to mere selfish use. I 
want to be myself, or to fulfil my nature ; and of course 
I want what is essential to my being myself; what will 
put me in possession of my powers; the means and 
the conditions of their complete, harmonious activity ; 


the means of embodying each affection in a deed, of 


coining every lawful love and every true thought into 
solid fact ; the means of all that influence around me 
which exists potentially in me. 
or control of natural wealth, is to my powers and my 
affections, what fuel is to the fire, or what that fire is 
to the engine, conditions of its working. God in so 
organizing us gave us our titles to our several organic 
sustenance or fuel ; else was our creation, with such 
wants and powers, a mockery. 

There 1s therefore a perfect equation between these 
two propositions : 

1. Every person has a right to share of the earth’s 
goods in proportion to his wants ; 

2. Every person has aright to share of the same in 
proportion to his faculties, when usefully employed. 

From this equation results, as we shali see, the whole 
foundation of Property,——a foundation deep and last- 
ing as the nature of man, to which we have traced it. 
We have here the whole theory as in a nutshell. This 
is the only true starting-point in all inquiries respect- 
ing the origin, the right, the limits, the just distribu- 
tion of what we call Property. And to this we must 
strictly adhere in all our reasonings about it, as the on- 
ly means of avoiding the errors of those who call all 
property “ spoliation,” on the one hand ; and of those 
who trace it to mere historical, factitious titles, to a 
sort of legalized “might makes right,” on the other. 

Mark how our two-fold proposition or equation re- 
futes the two forms under which ultra-communism al- 
ternately presents itself. It refutes the **No-property” 
doctrine ; since every want and faculty and organ of a 
mab does appropriate, unceasingly, by the very fact 
that it keeps alive ; the right to life implies the rightto 
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In answering the ultra-radicelism, we also answer 
the ultra-conservatism of the times in respect to Prop. 
erty ; since to offset its poor regard for mere factitioy, 
titles, legal precedents, we bring up laws of huma, 
nature, oracles of God, and principles which rule the 
universe, of whose entire economy the human consti. 
tution isa never-failing type; we peep beneath the 
dusty parchment records; we look beyond books io 
the source of books. 

One other inference from the above is unavoidable . 
and that is, that this idea of property, traced back ;, 
man’s own nature, contemplates a perfect Social (ry. 
der ; that is to say, an arrangement of Society where. 
by every human faculty shall have its sphere and real. 
ize its full, beneficent activity, in codperative use wit) 
others. The true Right to property, therefore, the 
right founded in justice itself, the right implied, jp. 
grained in human nature, can only be supposed to be. 
gin with such an order of society. The only right of 
property thus far, in these ages of violence and ineo. 
herence, is a sort of provisional right, very arbitrary 
and very incapable of reduction to reasonable grounds, 
even though we may be forced to consider it necessary, 
inasmuch as any shadow of order, however forced and 
wrong, is preferable to total anarchy. Now the law 
simply guarantees to every man what he has contrived 
to appropriate, (under certain restrictions,) without re- 
gard to natural right, to his wants or his productive 
agency, or to general welfare. Supposing (as all As- 
sociationists and all Reformers must suppose,) that a 
transition is to be effected from this false state of com. 
petition and of incoherence to a true state of codpera- 
tion and of unity ; supposing the initiative is to be t- 
ken in some practical experiment, ona greater oro 
smaller scale, of a codperative society, the question wil! 
atise in its proper place as to what respect shall then be 
given to the present so-called legal titles to property, 
with all the desolating monopolies thus shielded. Bu: 
we are not ready for this yet. 

We have only laid down a few principles in the mos 
general way, and with no square and line but those of 
common sense. Here are germs enough, which we 
believe sound and wholesome ones, for most fruitful de- 
velopment, if time and patience and steady and dis- 
criminating grasp of thought shall suffice. In our next 
article we propose simply to*re-state the substance of 
the above with something more of philosophic method ; 
that is, to unfold it trom a central principle, which we, 
with Fourier, shall call Attraction, and prove the ac- 
quisition of wealth or property to be one of the legiti- 
mate Ends of life. 

To be Continued. 





Is Human Nature Positively Evil? 


“TI can assure you, from my own limited knowledge, 
that could New Churchmen see their way clear to asuc- 
cessful realization of a superior social order,they would, 
with enthusiasm, lead the van to its accomplishment. 
Consistently with love to God and to the Neighbor, 
the supreme ruling principles by which they desire to 
be governed, they could not do otherwise. Unfortun- 
ately for their connection with Association, the latter 
has appeared chiefly to have sought support in much 
lower, (in one sense perhaps more “ fundamental”) 
principles; and consistently with what they have learn- 
ed, they are unable to place confidence in any combi- 
nation, however scientific, of merely selfish interests, 
however refined. On the other hand, much of their 
backwardness in attempting to realize improvements 
of this kind, may be found in a consciousness, which 
they will not deny, that selfishness is yet too strong in 
them, to be fit members of such a society as they would 
aspire to. So far are they, from arrogating supreme 
excellence.” 

The above paragraph forms a portion of the letter of 
R. H. M., in last week’s Harbinger. The meaning 
of it is, that certain persons have doubts about Ass0- 
ciative Science, because it makes such excellent pro- 
vision for the interests of self-love. The persons i0 
question desire to be guided in all things by love 
God and the neighbor, and they are afraid that Asssci- 
ation in holding out so many inducements to self-love, 
may weaken the operation of these higher sentimen's. 

What is the precise ground of this fear? Wh 
reason have R. H. M. and his friends to object to A* 
sociation, in that it appeals so strongly to the sentiment 
of self-love? The reason may be either philosophic, 
as affecting the very possibility of Association, or pt 
cial, as affecting only the scheme which Fourier pr 
poses. That is tosay,R. H. M. may hold that there 
is such an essential antagonism between self-love and 
universal! love, as will forever render human sociely 
imperfect and discordant. Or he may hold that Fov- 
rierhas not adequately apprehended the laws upo? 
which social harmony isbased. These, we conceive, 
are the only two grounds on which any one ean ob- 
ject to the recognition which Association makes o! 


appropriation ; the right to individual life implies the} seif-love as a principle of human action ; either, first, 


right to individual appropriation ; what the human or- 


that an essential and therefore irreconcilable oppos!0" 


ganism appropriates to itsown necessary growth can-| obtains between self-love and universal love ; or, 5° 
not be rightfully withholden from it ; and so far the! ond, that Fourier has not mastered the conditions o 


right of property must_be and is instinctively acknow-| such reconciliation, and consequently seeks to gratily 


ledged by the most ultra of the theoretic deniers. 


self-love at the expense of universal love. Let us mee! 


Again, it refutes the doctrine of “equality” ; for the) the objection on both grounds. 


faculties and powers of no two men are equal ; and for 
the same reason their wants cannot be equal. 


One is} between self-love and universal love ? 


Is it true then that there is an essential oppositi” 
Is it true 2 


& narrow, simple, ordinary nature,a character moved] other words that there is an essential antagonism be- 
by a very few springs ; another is a universal charac-| jween the public and private interests of man, such #” 
ter, whose proper self hood is only realized im the ac- antagonism as forever arrays my highest individua’ 


tivity, and consequently in the nourishment and grati- 


well-being against that of my neighbor? If this que 
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God, to the admission of divine duality, For it on 


the one hand God constitute the being of one and all 
men, and on the other hand there be an essential hos- 
tility between the interests of one and all, then it clear- 
ly follows that God is not one but two, or that the same 
creative will does not father the individual man and 
the universal man. “But this is a philosophic absurdity. 
For as the very conception of a Creator involves the 
conception of universal life,so by admitting more than 
one creator you falsity the latter conception, and con- 
sequently deny @ Creator altogether. R.H. M. then 
will not assert an essential antagonism between self- 
love and universal love, or between the interests of the 
individual and those of the race, since this would be to 
deny the divine unity. 

We can, however, imagine R. H. M. still disposed 
to assert an accidental opposition between these inter- 
ests, which shal! have all the virtue of an essential op- 

ition. He may say, for example,—%“ God forbid 
that { should assert any essential disunion between the 
interests of His creatures, because this would plainly 
imply a defect in Himself. But I nevertheless per- 
ceive in all past and present society, such an actual 
disunion ot the public and private interests of man, as 
amounts to pretty nearly the same thing, and justifies 
the fear that the two interests are irreconcilable. As 
[am prevented by the Creator’s perfection from as- 
cribing this phenomenon to Him, I am of course bound 
to refer it to the impertection of the creature, and ac- 
cordingly express my conviction that man himself is so 
infirm as to forbid all hope of any possible reconcilia- 
tion between the two social elements, or the two prin- 
ciples of self-love and universal love.” 

But this is no improvement. For you in no way 
impugn the Creator's perfection half so effectually, as 
by attributing permanent imperfection to the creature. 
In every other case you merely assert it. In this you 
afiect to demonstrate it by actual evidence. If the 
creature be hopelessly infirm—if his infirmity be not 
that merely which is synonimous with his immaturity 
or imperfect development, and is therefore in its own 
pawure evanescent, if it be on the contrary a positive 
infirmity, attaching to his very nature and therefore ir- | 
reversible: then inasmuch as he is wholly a creature 
you lay the responsibility of his imperfection directiy 
upon the Creator. If manbe in truth a mere creature, 
absolutely dependent upon another for all that he is, or | 
has, or does; and if as such creature he be so infirm 
as to defeat the hope of a really divine destiny ; then 
clearly the infirmity in question in no wise attributes it- 
self to him, but exclusively to his creative source. And 
how would our supposititious R. H. M. tancy this strict- 
ly legitimate deduction from his premises? 

Let us be clearly understood. We say that he who 
holds man to be a mere creature of another, and as 
such creature holds him also to be absolutely infirm, in- 
firm without any hope of remedy save by an interter- 
ence with the laws of his nature, distinctly charges the 
Creator with the production of imperfection, and con- 
sequently denies His own pertection. There is no eva- 
sion pussible here. If man be the creature of God, 
and if yet man be positively infirm, infirm that is by 
the normal tendency of his nature, then God has cre- 
ated him thus infirm, and hence, since there can be no- 
thing in the creature which is not first in the Creator, 
God himself is infirm. Will our antagonist then 
accept this fruit of his own tree, or will he cut down 
the tree itself? He is clearly bound to do one thing or 
the other. 

R. H. M.—and it is not the actual but only the log- 
ical R.H. M. whom we are citing—may reply, that 
by alleging the infirmity of human nature, he only 
means that man viewed in himself, viewed apart from 
God, is infirm. ‘This, however, is not the language of 
the new and affirmative theology. It was a style of 
Speech much in vogue and very useful under the first 
Christian dispensation, when the true science of crea- 
ion was unrevealed, and man was regarded accord- 
ingly as possessing something in himself, as really 
possessing something apart from God. It served a 
800d purpose, then, to say that man in himself was 
only evil and that continually, because, as the idea of 
a divine natural humanity, or of man’s true earthly 
destiny, had as yet found no positive expression, it of 
Recessity exacted this purely negative one, in order 
that man’s conceit of his present attainments might be 
perpetually subordinated to his future divine expecta- 
Hons. It was the only formula human nature had 
then generated for expressing the truth of man’s crea- 
tureship. Human life was in the main go ugly and 
disreputable, that you could not point to any man, 
simply as man, and say—Behold the creature of a 
perfect creator. In the universal absence of the marks 
of such creatureship, you were obliged to postulate the 
Christ, or a comina man, as the only true son of God, 
and affirming the evil of all other men, suspend their 
Soaship wholly upon a gradual conformity to his spirit. 
But this man so long coming, is at length with us, not 
indeed in any precise fleshly limitations which shall 
Justify us in saying—Lo here! or, Lo there !—but as 
* spirit diffusing itself among all hearts, and going on 

‘othe empire of the whole earth. 
merely finite corporeity, whose existence stands in 
the 8enuineness of certain historical documents ; he is 
* most living and pre-ent spirit, authenticated in all 
forms of divine and multifarious Art, and by the 
Whole strain of our nascent social science. 

lt isno longer competent, then, for R. H. M., while 
Professing to speak !rom the platform of the new dis- 
Pensation, to truckl:- to the formulas of the old theolo- 
wave days of this ignorance God winked at, and 

eology accordingly was then of vital moment,’ 





He is no longer a 












which is now not only profitless but actually hurtful. 
R. H. M. may see fit still to employ its forms by way 
of accommodating the mew truths to old apprehensions, 
but let him give diligent heed meanwhile, lest the new 
wine burst the old bottles, and both perish. He must 
employ them only under a constant inward protest, 
or he will find himself fast relapsing into the old spir- 
itual penury, even while loudly boasting himself of the 
new treasures. They who rejoice in the light of the 


New Jerusalem, or the second and glorious coming of 


the Son of Man, demand a new theology which shall 
be one with all science, and achieve therefore a uni- 
versal and indestructible empire. They are fast un- 
learning that man possesses any thing in himeelf, or 
apart from his creative source. They are fast becom- 
ing convinced that he is absolutely nothing in himself, 
absolutely nothing without God ; that God is his sole 
vital selfhood, whose intimate and inseparable presence 
at every moment is the very condition of his conscious- 
ness. They demand, therefore, institutions conforma- 
ble to these persuasions, demand an outward life for 
man which shall in some measure reflect the ineffable 
harmonies of his inner life. Compared with this great 
and resistless want, all other things indeed appear to 
them dross and stubble ; but if there be one thing 
which they deem especially worthless, it is that thing 
which arrogates the name of THe cavRcn, and yet dis- 
covers no diviner function upon earth than to affirm its 
own existence, or fatten upon the milk of its own 
teats. Every church whose mission is to define itself, 
or vindicate its own limitations, is ipso facto a false 
church. For God’s true church, when it comes, will 
have no assignable limits, but will be co-extensive with 
the creation of God. It will ignore the very name of 
church, so far as that name implies limitation, and re- 
cognize itself only by recognizing the divine life in 
every man. Thus it will have no doctrine concerning 
itself, but exclusively a doctrine concerning God, the 
inmos: and abounding life of every creature, irrespec- 
tive of all personal differences. 

But all this is asad digression. We were strictly 
required to do nothing more than vindicate human na- 
tare from the charge of being essentially evil, and then 
vindicate Fourier from the stigma of fostering this evil. 
We have thoroughly executed the first part of our 
task, by av appeal to principles which R. H. M. and 
his friends acknowledge, but in doing so have exhaust- 
ed the space due to the latier topic. We shall be 
obliged, therefore, to renew the discussion in a future 
number. 





A New Picture. 


Mr. Henry Peters Gray, one of the most skilful 
and popular of our artists, has just finished a picture 
on which he has been engaged for a long time. It is 
called the “ Wages of War,” and is an attempt to re- 
present the evils of war in a single and unitary group. 
On the right of the picture, the warrior is seen de- 
parting, his wife or mistress, as it may be, clinging to 
his arms in an agony of grief; in the centre an out- 
stretched figure waves the broken sword of victory in 
the very moment of death; while to the left a mother 
and child bend in profound and touching sorrow over a 
tomb, on the sides of which is sculptured in bas relief 
the wounded soldier borne to his long home. 

The picture, it will be seen, is allegorical, and in 
that light we do not propose to consider it, because we 
think it so far forth a departure from the true pur- 
poses of pictorial art. The object of the Painter, we 
suppose, is not to tella moral story, which he invents, 
but to re-present objects, and scenes which tell their 
own story, so far as they have any, or otherwise leave 
the story partalone. It should be left to the poet or nov- 
elist to make narratives,and to the Essayist to write mor- 
al disquisitions, while the artist should keep to his own 
proper business,of reproducing in diviner forms the ever- 
beautiful forms of Nature. He may describe on his 
canvass some great moment of History ; he may ideal- 
ize the spirit of Grace or Freedom, or Justice, into 
some radiant and glorious image ; but he has no right 
to invent a long tale, involving great periods of time 
and a multiplicity of actors, n order to show forth his 
own views of this or that abstract question. The 
simpie reason why he should not do this is, that he 
thereby inevitably destroys that anity of impression 
which is of the very substance of Art. 

If Mr. Gray, therefore, in the subject before us, has 
failed ac all, it is most likely that he has failed in his 
conception ; and so accordingly we find the execution 
of his subject more to our taste than the conception. 
He has doubtless done all that he could in the premis- 
es; indeed, we admire the ingenuity with which Mr. 
Gray has managed to put together the various parts 
of his plan; but still we prefer to regard his work as 


a simple picture, without name or story, to make out | 


of it what we can. 

As a picture, then, it seems to us to have great mer- 
it, and will place the author in a higher professional 
position than he has yet enjoyed. The drawing of 
the figures is more accurate than any we have been 
accustomed to from his pencil, and the coloring hay- 
ing none of that grayish tone which had become a 
mannerism with him, is rich, deep and beautiful. Noth- 
ing could be finer,too,than the equilibrium of the group- 
ing, in which the decided action of the figures of the 
right is contrasted with the profound and weighty quiet 
of the figures on the le{t—the whole being admirably 
connected by the prostrate figure, in which we choose 
to suppose the interest of all the rest to be concentrated. 
In this latter view, there is a grand unity in the whole 
piece. The accessories are treated with all Mz. Gray’s 
fine skill and judgment, 

We are pleased to learn that the Art Union have it 
in contemplation to enrich their walls with this beau- 
tiful composition. 


THE HARBINGER. 
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The Cincinnati Art Union, 
Wehhave received a pamphlet in regard to this insti- 
tution /wricten by Mr. Thomas W. Whitley, « spirited 
and a@omplished artist of this city, m which he hand- 
ubject without gloves. We are not of course, 
tly well acquainted with the management of 
n¢itution or with the works of art it presents to 
lic, to see how far these st rictures may be just ; 
may say that the writer discovers a thorough 
dge of his topics and an earnest devotion to the 
of Art. 
ing is more important at this period in the his- 
American Art, than sound healthful criticism. 
owing taste for beauty has opened a broad field for 
the operations of quacks; and in no respect is the pub- 
lic mére disastrously cheated than in its doings with 
Art. Even the institutions which are purposely begun to 
further the genuine interests of art fall into some la- 
mentable practices, and quite as often corrupt the pub- 
lic taste, and betray the cause of artists, as they favor 
either. They give occasion to a great deal of favor- 
itism,—to say nothing of the wretched daubs, which 
they scatter over the country under a pretence of diffu- 
sing alove of Art. 
a 
Protective Union Convention. 
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The Convention of Protective Unions which met in 
this city on Monday, closed its sessions on Thursday | 
evening. The object of these Unions, as they exist in | 
New England is to so organize trade, as to enable their 
members to purchase goods by retail at wholesale pri- 
ces,andto guard against fraud by false weight and 
measure, and by adulteration. Their form is that of) 
a joint-sio¢k company, the interest and management of 
which are under a Board of Directors—and their busi- 
ness is transacted by an accredited agent, for a stipula- 
ted salary. ‘There are about seventy of these Unions 
East of the Connecticut River; and they have all| 
sprung up in the short period of two years. They alj 
make their purchases through a single agent in Boston, | 
thus giving to eack Union the benefit of trading upon 
the capital of all the others. By this means they mu- | 
tually aid each other at the same time that it enables 
them to defy competition from without. 

There have recently been organized in this city and | 
vicinity, several Unions upon the same principle, and 
for the same objects. The object of this Convention 
was to establisha unitary board of trade here, similar 
to that in Boston, which was most satisfactorily. It is 
in contemplation to establish a paper in connection 
with the movement in this city, and other means of 
efficient propagation. 








(> We cannot consent to bandy words with B. F. B. 
who writes in the Cincinnati Times, and willingly give 
all the benefit which may accrue from our silence as to 
the reasons. Ifhowever he will get the friend to whom 
we alluded as proposing the course we adopted in refer- 
ence to his foolish letter, to give a categorival denial of 
that fact, we shall feel obliged to return to the subject. 
We should now notice a remark in the extract B. F. B. 
gives from a letter of that gentleman, were it not for 
our strong persuason that the publication of the letter 
was never designed by the writer, 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Panis, Sept. 7th, 1848. 

Dear Frrenps.—One of the objects had in view in 
these letters from Paris is to make the Associationists— | 
or take a more general term which I like better—the 
Socialists of America as well acquainted as possible 
with their brethren who here bear the burden and the 
heat of the day, working tor our side of the water as| 
well as for this,—inasmach as progress in Europe is 
sure to be followed by progress in America. We Yan- 
kees will not be slow in copying everything that we 
see to be profitable, and industrial reform which is 
what the truly progressive men of France are now 
particularly looking for will be found too profitable to 
be neglected by a people ot our shrewdness. For this| 


purpose I have from time to time endeavored in an in- | 


formal way to give a sort of outline sketch of some of 
our friends and only wait till I know them to read you 
a smail portfolio of Socialist notabilities. 

One of the most interesting men that I have learn- 
ed to know amongst this goodly company is M. Cesar 
Day who is distinguished in the world at large rather 
by the high place he holds in Art than by his adhe- 
rence to social ideas. 
such enjoys an enviable reputation throughout Europe, 
and I am sure that his name must be familiar to Ameri- 
can architects also. 





M. Daly is an architect and as 


He has now for some eight years 

published a monthly review devoted to architecture, en- | 
gineering and kindred matters which is universally re- 

garded as the first work of the kind in Europe, and to| 
which the most eminent writers on those subjects are | 
constant contributors. To be an artist and a socialist | 
is to possess a double claim to the triendship of the | 
readers of the Harbinger,—a claim I am happy to say | 
which most artists now-a-days can exercise, for the | 
same refinement, elevation and ideality of soul which | 
attaches a man to art, also compels him to be dissatis- 

fied with the meanness, selfishness, falseness and mo- 

| notony of civilization, and to receive with readiness | 
ithe principles which are hereafter to prevail as the| 


foundation of a better order. 
M. Daly is now some thirty-five years of age and 


from a long residence in England speaks Eng!’sh not | 


lonly with fluency but with the accent of a native of 
“la verfide Albion.” 


} ‘ E > > 
| doctrines of the Combined order and for sometime a 


Long ago an adherent to the | 





member of the Couneil which manages the affairs of 
lthe Associative school at Paris, his sympathies are | 
| assured to every suffering of humanity and to all gen- 


'erous ideas which aim to promote the well being ot 
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the masses. He has been brought in his professional 
avocations as a builder into intimate acquaintance with 
the laboring people and has learned to appreciate and 
admire them. Thus his devotion to his art has for its 
basis two noble and prolific sentiments, nearly akin 
to each other,—the love of justice and the love of the 
people. From them, if I may use an architectural figure, 
the love of the beautoful rises like the spire of a Goth- 
ic church, which points to Heaven while the services 
of religion are going on beneath, for wishing the good 
and doing the good of one’s fellows, does not that 
comprise the truest rites of religion whether performed 
by an annointed priest or a simple peasant ? 

In the insurrection it is unnecessary to say that all 
the sympathies of M. Daly were with the people. Not 
that he wished for the advent of anarchy but because 
better than most men he knew what the people suffer- 
ed, and how they were driven on to take up arms. For 
the hypocrisy and grasping spirit of the middle class 
he had only mdignation for he knew them as well 
While there was any hope he labored with all bis 
his might to procure an amnesty for the insurgents by 
the circulation of petitions in their behalf. There was 
no little risk in this, immediately after the conflict, 
when the suspicion of favoring the vanquished party 
was a sure warrant for arrest and confinement in pris- 








on. The number of signers to these petitions was 
comparatively small; even the women had their natu- 
ral impulses turned to bitterness against the “ bandits,” 
who for four days had kept the army and the national 
guard at bay, and who it was said, desired to plunder 
the city. 
those unfortunate workmen was too monstrous to be 


No calumny which could be invented against 


| believed and our friends were obliged to postpone their 


appeal for mercy till a more favorable time. 

You will meet our friend at the weekly reunions in 
the parlor of the Democratie, on Wednesday evenings, 
and may at once distinguish him by a certain appear- 
ance of the artist, though mingled with the air of a 
man familiar with the world and with affairs, and by 
something English in the style of his dress. 
wish to see him at home, go to his house on Thursday 


Or if you 


evenings, when he receives his friends, and you will 
meet there a party of artists, literary men, and So- 
cialists. After admiring the decorations of the room, 
the casts, the engravings, the architectural drawings, 
you may if you choose let your eye wander over the 
riches of the library, where every book has “ Art” 
marked upon it as a man’s character 1s marked in 
features, or taking a volume of the Review of the host, 
sit down in a corner and turn over the illustrations which 
are always beautiful and often very curious. But you 
will not sit long in seclusion, for presently the conver- 


| sation which has been carried on by groups, becomes 


general and earnest, and you are roused to listen and 
put in your question or your remark. And what sub- 
ject would you expect to be discussed in such u place, 
and by sucha company? Some question of art, the 
new arrangement of the Louvre, or the immense fres- 
coes with which Chenevard is about to immortalize the 
walls of the Pantheon? Not at all; but instead, you 
will hear a warm argument upon Proudhon’s Bank of 
Exchange, an impassioned round on the monopoly of 
capital and the abolition of rent, or a eulogy of the 
boldness with which M. Senard has attacked, in the 
Assembly, the doctrines of the Economists. If a word 
is said about Art it will be as to some new plan of uni- 
tary dwellings for the poor. Is this surprising? If it 
is, itis because you forget that the absorbing thought 
of France is Social Reform, and that wherever you 
are you will find all men talking about it, and array- 
ing themselves on one side or the other. 

I visited DaLy yesterday afternoon, and found in 
his study a man in a blouse busy copying some papers 
It was a carpenter writing out the constitution of an 
association, that Daly had just assisted them to organ- 
ize. Iknew that he had been engaged in forming 
several such societies, and was glad to learn the basis 
on which they were generally established. He said 
that he had tormed them principally among carpenters, 
masons, paper hangers, plumbers and painters, and the 
number of members in each body varied from ten to 
six hundred. Some of them were unable to raise any 
capital, and in such a case where the association took 
a contract of work it was obliged to make an arrange- 
ment with the lumber dealer, the stone merchant, or 
whoever had the materials necessary to furnish them 
upon the strength of the contract and receive the pay 
as the work wasdone. It is a very rare thing for a 
master builder to engage in an association with his 
workman ; most of them discourage the change and 
do all they can to extinguish the universal desire of the 
ouvriers to arrange matters so that they can work on 
their own account. Daly told me that he knew of only 
one employer who had taken his hands into his busi- 
pess as partners. When this is done or when the as- 
sociates are able themselves to furnish funds, the capi- 
tal receives a low rate of interest corresponding to the 
wages paid the associates, and afterwards a certain 
proportion of the profits varying in different branches 
of labor. ‘The associates receive from the income a 
rate of wages which is settled every six months, by a 
general meeting of the association, and which is ba- 


sed for the present upon the ordinary compensation 
paid to hired workmen. For instance, among the ma- 
| sons a stone layer is generally paid five francs a day,a 
plasterer four francs and an apprentice or third class 
workman, three frances. Out of the earnings of the 
association the members of the new association are 
| paid these rates with such modifications as at the gen- 
eral meeting are fixed on asequitable. The director 
and foreman, who are elected by the whole body, re- 
ceive special salaries or shares, 1n proporion to the 


value of their services as estimated at the time of the 
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election After all these current expénsesfor the sup-| Come what will, in-times like these; 
port of the members are paid, then a per centage, to be and economical conditions in which we 
fixed at each general meeting, is set apart for cases of | nothing can arrest the progress of the 


sickness or accident, for the aid of widows and or- 
phans, and for the support of members who are disa- 
bled by misfortune or old age. The amount which 
can thus be appropriated will, of course, vary with the 
prosperity of the Association, but these charges are to 
be met before any division of profits takes place. After 
al! things have been duly provided for, the balance re- 
maining in the treasury is divided between the work- 
men and the stock holders, each sharing in proportion 
to the rate of wages which he has received, or to the 
amount of interest paid him. 

These are the general features of the constitutions 
of these Associations, though of course there are many 
details whieh have required great thought in their elab- 
oration, but which vary a good deal in different cases. 
But these are enough to indicate the system on which 
they are formed. ‘The rapidity with which they are 
spreading is wonderful, and circumstances alone pre- 
vent the whole mechanical and manufacturing popula- 


tion from entering into similar arrangements. In ma- 
ny cases in the country the employerstake the lead, 
and if the social transformation is not proceeding so 


rapidly or so thoroughly as we might desire, it is pro- 
ceeding still witha power that nothing can arrest. And 
al! the while the party press and the frightened bourge- 
oisie are attacking the Socialists with all sorts of cal- 
umnies, and in the Assembly and out of it,hoary head- 
ed libertines are eloquent in the defence of the institu- 
tion of the family, and cut-throat usurers maintain the 
rights of property,—that is to say in their case the 
right of taking the property of the poor and appropria- 
ting it to themselves. What is very striking is to see 

in some honest paper, which does not know what it is 

afraid of, in one column a repetitition of the abuse of | 
the Constitutionel, or the fears of the Debats, and in 

another a warm recommendation from the heart of the 

Editor himself, of some of the fundamental ideas ot 

that very Socialism which he elsewhere speaks against. 

Indeed so thoroughly is France socialized, that Politi- 

cal Economy and metaphysics are given over to ridi- 

cule. The doctrine of free competition cannot show 

its ugly face without being put to shame by a univer- 

sal burst of indignation and disgust, and that from men 

who have been economists and still disclaim the title 

of socialists; and as for metaphysics,that has not been 

heard of lately, till a week or two ago, Vicror Covstn 

came out with an essay called “ Popular Philosophy,” 

in which he discoursed after the fashion of the School 

on the ideas of the good and the beautiful and the true, 

and Heaven knows what other ideas, and wound up by 

recommending Rousseau ‘‘ Savoyard Vicar,” as a mo- 

del of the wisdom wanted by the times. You should 

have heard the laughter with which the great ideolo- 

gist was welcomed back into the world. Not that the 

laughter wasan argument against him ; I only men- 

tion it as an illustration of the tendencies of opinion. 

I notice by the Debats of yesterday or day before, that 

he has come out with a second essay, in which he says 

very truly that justice and charity are two great sides 

of the human character, which should be brought out 

and made much of. But when you look to the end of 
his discourse for the means of making justice and cha- 

rity practical things, you find that he has not got be- 

yond his old formulas. He is going to reform the 

world by philosophising and giving it good precepts. 

Bah ! 

Day tells me that he is called every day or two to 
meet some new association of workmen, and explain 
to them the principles on which they can best organize 
themselves, He says the meetings are often most 
touching and exciting. When he exposes the arrange- 
ments and rules, they listen with attention and intelli- 
gence, but if he touches upon the idea of Fraternity, 
that is a magic cord and vibrates with all the energy of 
their natures. Whatstores of genuine nobility there 
are in this people! No other people is so sympathetic, 
so magnanimous, so free from selfishness, so impreg- 
nated with the spirit of great ideas as this working 
class of Frenchmen. I am going with Daly to some 
of these meetings, and may perhaps find in them the 
material of a letter. 

I must not forget to give you some more precise no- 
tion of the man of whom I have been talking. Daty is 
of middling stature and graceful person,his features are 
round and rather fair, with a high forehead and benig- 
nant eye. He speaks with unusual distinctness, and 
in his manner there is a peculiar charm which comes 
from their simplicity, directness, kindness and a gleam 
of humor which plays like sunshine over them. 

I noticed ina number of the Harbinger which came 
by the United States, (ah! how that little package of 
Harbingers has been studied,) an article about an As- 
sociation formed here by a Mr. Leclaire with his work- 
men. Daly tells me that there isa good deal of hum- 
bug in that affair. It is not an association with the 
workmen for their benefit, but between the employer 
and his foremen, for the benefit of M. Leclaire. The 
foremen being admitted to an interest in the profits on- 
ly drive the workmen more unmercifully, and thus get 
out of them more work for the same or for less pay. 

Salut and Fraternite, D. 
From the Democratie Pacifique, for August 27. 
Come What Will. 

Come what will, the Socialists will have the least 
need of pity. 

Those who believe that happiness, order and justice 
may easily be realized on earth, and who see them- 
selves systematically calumniated and persecuted for 
this idea, are much less unfortunate than those who, 
blinded by selfishness or ignorance, persecute them 
and calumniate them. 
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action, by inaction, or by reaction, direetly or muskets in their bands behind the 
ly, consciously or unconsciously, by their goog will or | meet them everywhere without arms, with open breast, 
by their oppositional perties are concurring inthe ruin | calm looks, firmly resolved to propagate their doctrines 
of the old world and in the triumph of the. to their last breath, and full ot pity for their persecu- 
of association and of solidarity upon which the new | ‘Fs. ; seen} 
world will be founded. Why, these unfortunate reactionists of the old oppo- 
Nothing can smother socialism, because its our has | Sition are ten times as much to be pitied as the social- 
come ; because it is the salvation of all ; nothing hence- | ists. | Tantaluses of power,who, already guilty in their 
forth can prevent it from extending itself, from propa- | Wn eyes, in the forum of their conscience, of having 
gating itself, and from penetrating more and more into | overthrown a dynasty and brought ona revolution by 
the facts of the day, because it is the only mean: of ex- | pute pereonal ambition, still take upon themselves the 
ercising prudence as well as freedom, of curing fear as responsibility of proscriptions passed egainst the gen- 
well as madness, of realizing order as well as liberty, | tous soldiers of this very revolution, Greatly to be 
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the mists are now clearing away and all 
willing to admit that gross injustice has been done to 
rime mover of the Revolution in February last, 


Pp 
His late triumphant vindication of himself in the 


of guarantying peace as well as fraternity, of essuring pitied are they, these men of words without ideas, of | National Assembly, is looked upon by all a8 one of 


even self-love as well as of exalting generosity. 

Criticize, ealumniate, intrigue, terrify, repress, de- | Who confound the people of to-day with the people of 
nounce, aceuse, condemn, proscribe, transport or de- | yesterday, who imagine that this people is eternally 
port, imprison or put to the sword,the idea of justice, of disposed to go back into oblivion, after having jogged 
association, and of solidarity which constitutes the sub- the shoulders of the ambitious, and that it will be the 
stance of socialism, will only shine the brighter, in the dupe of their sham of moderation under the Republic, 
eyes of the suffering masses, will only enlighten the |®8 it has been the dupe of their sham of liberalism 
more men’s minds and consciences, will only come out under the monarchy. Much to be pitied are those per- 
the more whole and sound fiom the blows you give it, | 8908, for they have only lived thus far on criticism, and 
and triumph the more gloriously over hatred, obstacles | © impotence, on gall and rancor, hatred and envy,and 
can only die of shame or of remorse, 

Disdain it, despise it, pass it over in silence, adjourn Equally worthy of commiseration are these hard- 
it, turn away from it, try not to hear it and to see it, ened legitimists and these satisfied conservatists who 
the progress of socialism will be still the same. Put | SUPPOS€ that the history of humanity repeats itself like 
your extinguisher upon the light, seize, suspend, sup- their senility; who think us condemned to revolve 
press the journals in which the social idea reveals it- eternally in the same circle of revolutions and of ster- 
self too boldly, it will be of no use. You will only ile restorations, to be forever re-linking this hereditary 
succeed in rousing the passions of the indifferent, in | Chain of servitude forever broken by the popular anger. 
irritating the most pacific. The world is become They are much to be pitied, for if, in virtue of their 
aware of this just idea and sees it radiating wherever money, sole aristocratic prestige which remains to them, 
it is presented. To-day, socialiem is preached and they succeed for an instant in seducing, in corrupting, 
taught more eloquently by events, by facts, by your in- in exploiting again the ignorance and the misery of 
ertia, by your impotence, by the anarchy of your ideas, | the people of the barricades; if they succeed fora 
by the fragmentary, incoherent character of your ef- | moment in introducing a royal fire-brand of civil war 
forts, by your want of confidence in the future, by your | among us, they certainly will lose in this last war their 
terrors, your angers, your blind prejudices, than it | !ast prestige and last illusion, before losing their last 
could be preached by a thousand devoted apostles or | breath. 
taught by a thousand journals full of zeal. But the most unfortunate, the most to be pitied 
among them are certainly these republicans of yester- 
day who, through want of study, through ignorance 
of the real vices and the real troubles of society, lack 
courage and audacity and see themselves reduced,when 
once in power, to the necessity ot belying all their prin- 
ciples, all their precedents, all their past. The most 
deserving of pity are those who, after preaching uni- 
versal suffrage as the universal panacea, as the easy 
solution of all difficulties political and social, are now 
ashamed of its results and just submit to them without 
complaining ; those who, not to fall from power and to 
preserve peace in the streets, are compelled into a coa- 
lition with the conservatives, their enemies, against 
their brethren of the combat; those who, after en- 
couraging the insurrection of other peoples and prom- 
ising to aid in their enfranchisement, in a cowardly 
manner abandon them in their distress; those who, 
having suffered from arbitrary monarchy, are led, under 
the Republic, to proscribe republicans, to deport en 
masse the too impatient or too famished portion of the 
people of the barricades; those who, after showing 
themselves for twenty years the scrupulous defenders, 
the valorous champions of the liberty of the press, sus- 
pend or suppress, without text of law, the journals by 


and prejudices. 


Prolong the state of siege indefinitely, create a mili- 
tary or political dictatorship, institute a conservative 
committee of public safety, you will be perfectly impo- 
tent against the social idea ; you will render more ne- 
cessary, more complete and more terrible the explosion 
of ideas, interests and wants; you will only add the 
insurrection of rights unrecognized to that of misery, 
you will only make more general and more incendiary 
the civil and social war which you wish to prevent. 


Renounce the Republic, and return to monarchy, 
constitutional or legitimist ; take for your king Louis 
XVII, Henry V, Louis-Napoleon or the Count of Paris 
and it will be absolutely the same thing. Credit will 
not reappear without solidarity, labor without associa- 
ciation, confidence without equality, union without fra- 
ternity, the luxury of the rich without the security of 
the poor, peace abroad and at home, without the en- 
franchisement of individuals and of peoples. Take a 
king, and you will only encourage the intrigues and 
conspiracies of other pretenders; you wil] kindle a 
livelier hatred between the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
taries, between the men of money and the men of ideas; 
and your prisons and your colonies will not contain 


your prisoners and your proscribed, and you will be whose criticism they are stung ; those who, after wnt- 
compelled to centuple the bloody proportions of the ing upon all the walls the words Liberty, Equality, 
eeencnae papas of June, to eclipse in history the Fraternity, do nothing but arm soldiers, fill the prisons, 
horrors of Saint Bartholomew's day, . rid yourself at and shut up the revolution in detached fortresses. 
once of both republicans and eocialiets, without suc- Come what will, these men alone will history re- 
ceeding, across so much blood, in conquering a single proach with having compromised the peace of the 
Cay of sehen aad of Tame. world, with having dealt the deepest wounds aguinst 

You have but one means of avoiding the revolution- | oyder, liberty, property, the family. 
ary and subversive danger of socialism, but one means | (Come what will, it isto the socialists alone that the 
of preventing the stream, so pacific yesterday, from | honor will redound hereafter of having brought the 
becoming to-morrow a devastating torrent which will | means of salvation to a tottering society ; of having 
overthrow your dikes, which will produce the more | alone laid the foundations of a lasting liberty and or- 
ravage, the more obstacles you excite,—and that is to | der ; of having alone put a stop to the antagonism of 
become socialists yourselves ; it is to encourage, toen- | ojasses and of parties, to the anarchy of ideas, pas- 
lighten, to regulate, to direct the economical and social sions, interests and efforts ; of having alone restored 
reforms, it is to employ all the means in your powef, | tg modern society the faith in divine Providence, in 
to dissipate the prejudice, suspicion and mistrust upon | ;he native goodness and the happy destiny of man. 
this subject ; to prove, yourselves, to the reactionists, to 
the self-seekers, to the blind, to bankers, to laborers, 
to merchants, to capitalists of all fortunes and of all 
parties, that so long as they shall not have guaranteed ; 
labor to all laborers, there can be no guarantee of goods | 7? the Editors of the Harbinger : 
and revenues to their proprietors ; that so long asthey ; GENTLEMEN :—Being a subscriber of your highly 
shall not have rendered the people the consumer, they | esteemed paper, the Harbinger, allow me to send you 
will have no markets; that so long as they shall not | an article, taken from the Philadelphia paper, called 
have founded their enterprises, their speculations upon | the Spirit of the Times, which contains @ most excel- 
industrial establishments more vast, more organized, , lent eulogy on the character of that great republican, 
more solidary; so long as solidarity and associa- | Lepru Ro.tin, or as I call him, the French Thomas 
tion shall not have taken the place of incoherence and | Jefferson. Being a great admirer of M. Rollin, and 
of competition, there will be neither prosperity, tranquil- | in defending the character and the proceedings of this 
ity, satisfaction, comfort, repose, nor truce for them. eminent statesman, since his ascendancy at the revo- 

In this dissolution of society, in these times of con- | |ution of February last, 1 made myselt many adversa- 
flict, of ruin, of terror and of ennui which you bring | ries in the aristocratic circles of our conspicuous me- 
upon us, the men who have the practical ideal of a | tropolis, but as justice will at last always rise far above 
better world in their brain, set no great value upon life. | all the calumnies, malignancy, ignorance, selfishness 
If the socialists have not been hitherto ambitious of | and imbecility of men, I submit this article to your 
kind attention and consideration, with the request to 
republish the same in the next number of the Harbin- 
ger, and for which you will greatly oblige a fellow So- 
cialist from Switzerland, and now a thorough-going 
American by choice. 

Among the remarkable men of the present century, 





Ledru Rollin. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 22d, 1848. 


the honors of martyrdom, it is for you to suggest to 
them that pride. Convinced already of the impotence 
of force, and of the historical fatality which keeps error 
from opening its eyes until it sees its victims die, the 
socialists only want the certainty that their death can 


be useful, to make them brave perseeution and go be- ‘ a ee ; cloudy 
eatin - |among those who have been the most unserupulous 
fore all dangers. The fanaticism of eelf-love and ig maligned aud abused by the English ‘Tory press; may 
norance has always called out the fanaticism of devo- be justly ranked the distinguished French statesman 
tion and of faith. The blind reaction may, in the ex- | whose name stands at the head of this article. A tide 








principles without acts, and of tacties without heart, | 


the gigantic intellectual efforts of modern times ; it 
has placed him upon a dazzling height of imperishable 
renown. Even the London Sun is forced into a pub. 
lie expression of admiration at this brilliant. effort 
which has placed Mr. Ledru Rollin far in advance of 
all the orators of the French Assembly. The article 
is tinged with English prejudice, but it is just in the 
main. It appeared in that paper of the 30th ult., and 
is really an eloquent eulogium upon one who has beep 
shamefully abused by the English press, 

In the midst of all these remarkable occurrences jn 
the French metropolis—while the Commission of In- 
quiry into the conspiracies has been unravelling the 
entangled skeins of mtrigue, and tracking the clue of 
complicity from the brothel to the palace, from the 
costermonger to the Commander-in-Chief, from the 
most miserable ruffian who shot poisoned bullets 
through the chinks of a barricade, to the palatial offices 
of Albert, and the princely residence of Courtais—one 
man has arisen high up from among the mob of the 
suspected, and has gone very far towards changing ab- 
horence into admiration by the dignity of his bearing, 
and the majestic elevation of his eloquence. 

If there was any one administrator who was re- 
garded with more peculiar ill will than another among 
the Deputies who were lifted to supreme power by the 
glorious Revolution of February—we may safely say 
that that administrator was the Provisional Minister of 
the Interior. If there was any one man who appear- 
ed more peculiarly than any other to justify the odium 
ot every beholder by the insolence of his deportment, 





and the almost ferocious absolutism of his policy, it 
was the man who immediately after the outburst of 
February dispatched his commissaries into the provinces, 
armed with despotic powers, and backed by an appail- 
ing irresponsibility. And yetit is this very man who 
has suddenly dazzled the eyes even of his bitterest en- 
emies by the luminous beauty of his oratory, who has 
entranced them by the audacity of his declamation, 
and who has by a single speech taken the National 
Assembly by storm, blighting the scorn of the scorners 
and annihilating the power of the powerful. There 
is an old adage, impregnated with the genuine spirit 
of fraternity, which tells to “ give even the Devil his 
due!’ And to the honest and fearless sincerity of 
Englishmen it will only appear when we pronounce a 
deserved eulogium upon the brilliant genius recently 
evinced by M. Ledru Rollin as an orator, even while 
we the most earnestly reprobate his pernicious philoso- 
phy, his dismal and destructive dreams of socialism, 
and the rashness, the stubbornness, and the egotism of 
his whole conduct while a member of the Provisional 
Government. 

Still, even those who regard the career of M. Led 
Rollin as most reprehensible, must acknowledge that 
ti.e defence put in by him from the tribune of the Na- 
tional Assembly during the sitting of Friday afternoon 
was characterized by a dignified simplicity, which al- 
most approached the Grandeur of Innocence. “ On the 
15th of May!” he exclaimed,“ was I not at my post’ 
On the 23dof June! was I found wanting? Andas 
to any act of mine which was prior to the conyoca- 
tion of the Representative Legislature, has not the Na- 
tional Assemb!y deprived itself of any power to con- 
demn by its initiative decree that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had merited the gratitude of the country !- 
So noble was the eloquence of this defence, so power” 
ful was this display of rhetoric and indignation, that 
even M. de Lamartine has not thought it beneath the 
glory of his panegyric. In the Bien Publique he has 
thus expressed the sentiments with which he viewed 
the oration delivered by his colleague. “ If the pow- 
ers of Mirabeau, in virtue of some miracle of tra0- 
substantiation, have passed anywhere,” says the his- 
torian of the Girondists, “it 1s in the bosom of M. 
Ledru Rollin. Since the revolution he has grown 40 
hundred cubits: we cannot be suspected of partiality 
for him, but he will always henceforward be consider- 
ed as one of the greatest orators of our tribune. He 
was crushing in his argumentation and his passion; 
he annihilated his adversaries, while he magnetized 
and carried away the Assembly ; he transported and 
fanaticised members to such .a pitch, that he could, 
without shocking them, address them as his friends ; 
his language was lyrical in its terse sublimity, and me? 
trembled beneath the electric influence of that interno 
power, which is always superior to mere eloquenct, 
when he cried, “ Here am I, Ledru Rollin, the liber- 
tine and the robber? Libertine, with courtezans 
never saw ; and robber, in spending my fortune to fur 
ther my opinions !” = 

Far——immeasurably—beyond those medium politic- 
ians, those trucklers to the hour, those men whe © 
quette with popularity merely for the sake of finding 
themselves wafted into authority—far beyond the u® 
impeachable mediocrity of M. Odillon Barrot—far be 
yond even the convenient allegiance of M. Adolphe 
Thiers—do we respect and reverence the manly bea! 
ing of a politician like M. Ledru Rollin—yea ! in sp“ 
of his egotism, and his insolence, and his theoreti¢ and 
erring philosophy, we are satisfied that the Republi 
has more to fear from covert Legitimatists than fro” 
Red Republicans, and would see the vigilance of Ge™ 
eral Cavaignac not only continued towards those ¥" 
conspired with Blanqui, but extended to the men who 
are now fawning at the heel of Republicanism, and w" 
are kissing the hand that smites them into obedience 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


How a Famiiy Baker Always cers THe Best Jo” 
—Under this head we find the following in the N. Y. Tri 
bune : 4 

Your family baker is your only ingeniously honest - 1 

| and the wayhe manages to preserve his reputatio? a 4 
eat his neighbor’s mutton is this: Jmprimis, he es 
lean scraggy joint for eighteen pence. From the S e 
joints sent in by his neighbors to be baked, there W" 

‘one not much better than his own. This he orem i 

the customer never smells the difference, With the ~ . 

ly-acquired joint the baker makes a similar exc! ° 

with the next best among those of his customers, 4 
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stood, guarded by two stout, 
lows, immediately took to a heels. 
ir] was obliged to confeasthe imposture an 
ot s e exposed. While the Su »rintendant was taking 
‘ measures for arresting her, she and the boy 
inthe wagon. He heard nothing more of them 
till an article red inthe Hartford rs giving an 
account of @ “Yankee Heroine” who made a journey 
from Illinois to Connecticut with her orphan brothers 
and sisters? Having occasion, a few weeks since to visit 
the Bast, he ascertained, through Mr. Leonard, the 
Alms-House Commissioner in New York, and also by 
entlemen in Hartford, that the “ heroine” was no other 
than the same girl who had visited him in June. The 
jast heard of her she was pursuing the same game in the 
yieinity of Boston. We are sorry to -poil the romance 
of so pretty a story, which we, in common with our co- 
temporaries, have published, but the facts are too stub- 
porn to admit of any other course. 


Among the “street attractions” of Philadelphia, just 
now, is a big whiskered, jolly looking Jack tar, seated in 
a self-propelling gover’, in which he moves about with 
great facility. he upper part of his body is of herculean 
proportions, with a countenance indicative of all that is 
manly, resolute, and good-natured. The poor fellow, it 
seems, lately fell from the mainmast of aship, the fall 
mangling his legs so shockingly as to render them unfit 
for service. A nobler object for the sympathies of a sym- 
pathizing world could not well be found, and we are 
pleased to see that his silent appeals for assistance were 
promptly and liberally responded to.—Sun. 


A Case or Astatic CxoLera.—Dr. Thomas Barbour of 
St. Louis, in the St. Louis Republican of the 1ith,describes 
a case of What he believed to have been true Asiatic cho. 
ler), which came under his care on the 11th. The pa- 
tieat was Mr. H. H. Palmer, an organ builder, who had 
the disease before in London. The symptoms as describ- 
ed by Dr. Barbour, are exactly those of cholera, aud the 
fatal termination was rapid, Mr. Palmer dying within 
forty-eight hours. 


CINCINNATI AS IT 18.—The Cincinnati Commercial says: 
A gentleman of intelligence and observation, has been 
analyzing the conglomerate ingredients which form this 
great city. He says we have about sixty churches, large 
and small, three theatres, five market places, four hundred 
and eighty places where liquors are sold by the drink, no 
public square or park, (except carpet-cleaners green,) | 
2800) moral and church-going people, as many more re- 
spectable people who go but do not belong to shurch, and 
about half as many more who won’t go—the balance be- 
ing promiscuous, made up of all sorts, characters, casts 
andeolors. Our population within the valley,he estimates 
at 120,00), and mourns that all this mighty maas live in 
the fearful risk of having their necks broken over our 
rough pavements. 





A Smaut Navy For Sace.—On the 11th of next month 
the T.8 bomb brigs Vesuvius and Aitna, the schooners 
Tampico, Bonito and Mahonse, and the steamer Spitfire, 
are allto be sold at auction. Those from this station 
will include two or three sailing vessels, and probably a 
steamer, although but little is as yet known definitely. 


Ix A Frx.—An Irishman, having a wheelbarrow load- 
ed with a large wooden trunk and a bag, all of which were 
entirely covered with mud, halted in front of our office 
this morning at 12 o’clock. He was a hale and robust 
fellow, but evidently had been drunk for a long time, as 
his trunk and barrow exhibited evidences of sundry up- 
sets into very muddy places. On halting he very signifi 
cantly asked if any of the bystanders could let him know 
where he was going, “for,” said he, “I have been wheeling 
this barrow ever since seven o’clock this morning.” No 
body could tell him, and he moved off, nat knowing where 
he was bound or where he was likely to bring up. Can 
any one tell him ? , 


Tue Late Weatuer.—“I have no coppers, my good | 
man,” said a gentleman, “ but I’ll remember you, one of 
these fine days.” “Long life to your honor!” exclaimed | 
the crossing-sweeper. “Sure enough, I’m eternally in- 
debted to you.” The gentleman was so well pleased with 
this answer that he tried the same promise the next cross- 
ing he came to. “One of these fine days, mon!” repeated 
the erossing-sweeper, who happened to bea Scotchman. 
“Weel, Idinna mind, if you'll allow me interest.” — Punch. 


“Busunett’s Hor Air Furnace.”—Rev. Dr. Bush 
hell, of Hartford, Conn., has recently invented a Hot Air | 
Furnace for warming houses &c., which is said by good | 
a hee be superior to anything of the kind in use. Mr. | 
D. Brooks, stove dealer, has taken out a patent on it, and 
s prepared to supply customers. Dr. B., refuses to par- 
Ueipate in any manner in the profits, Several years since 
Dr B. invented a parlor stove for burning hard coal, which 
'sstill used by many families as the best and most eco- 
homical stove in use. The Doctor has a good deal of me- 
‘haniéal ingenuity about him, and is capable of raising 
more heat from agiven quantity of fuel, than any other 
geitleman of our acquaintance.—Hartford Christian 
Secretary, 


vate Borer vs. Cassius M. Ci\v.—A Mrs. Boler, of 
usville, Ky., has recovered 335.0 of Captain Ciay for 
‘mages done to her house and furniture, by his orders 
, ie tWo years ago, in arresting some disorderly mem- 
es of his company, who had resorted to her, her house 
“ing no better than it should be. 


aa National Reformers of Cincinnati gave a banquet 
ae llth inst., which was largely attended. Letters 
< read from Rt. Rev. Bishop Purcell,and Kev. Charles 
rad em and a few spirited and appropriate poems were 
ed by the President. L.A. Hine of the Review presi- 
» Speaking several times during the evening. Dr. J. 
‘Suchanan and Stanley Matthews also spoke. 


In 
Perse 
isn’t | 


Cork, a short time ago, the crier endeavored to dis- 
the erowd by exclaiming, “ All ye biackguards that 
“wyers, quit the Coort !” 


na New Business.—A butcher in Newton, in addition 
- SPensing the good things of this world at the dwel- 
sume of the inhabitants, in the shape of Turkies, Chickens, 
ulded th &e, &c, as it is meat for him to do, has reeently 
: nable € business of weighing babies, at the very rea- 
Neigh price of fourpence each, provided they do not 
& at ver twelve pounds. In that event twenty-five 
teives geemanded. As te town is healthy, he usually re- 
. ree fe quarter, It is expected that a large income will 
ta sn fj a this branch of business, although it is yet in 


8 infan, 


Th 

\ a house in New Haven was destroyed by fire on 

than Atwa, night. It was built 210 years ago, by Jona-| 

belonged ater, one of te 38 grantees of the town, and has 
Sed to the family ever since. 





Which j 
beeanae tl the most sarcastic of professions? A chemist’s, 
© always has « retort ready. 


Murper Rev. Mr. Leany.—We learn 
that Mr. Leahy, well known in this city, created much 
excitement by his lectures on Romanism, in Schenectad 7 
last week, and that on Friday afternoon he was violently 
assaulted by three ns, named McSherry, Parmentier 
and Fitzgerald. - were immediately arrested, and 
after a long examination, were committed on charge of 
assault battery, with intent to kill. MeSherry was 
subsequently held to bail in $10v0.—Albany Express. 


Famity Marketing at Cincinnati-Good butter 
commands twenty cents perpound. The inferior deserip- 
tions are ten and twelve and a half cents, andfair quality 
fifteen cents. Chickens are twelve and a half and fifteen 
cents apiece. Veal and Beef cuts sell from benches at five 
and six cents per pound. Hind Quarters Lamb and Mut- 
ton, twenty-six and forty centseach. Good Apples sell at 
fifteen and twenty cents per peck; Pears forty and fifty 


3 


cents; Grapes, fifty, and Peaches forty and sixty cents. | 


Potatoes retail at ten cents per peck, and Tomatoes at the 
same. 


A Steepy Hovsz or Commons.—A correspondent of 
the London Times gives the following description of a 
night scene in the House of Commons: 

At twelve o’clock last night the condition of honorable 
members in the two galleries of the House of Commons 
was most pitiable. 
fatiguing than the hardest agricultural labor. Who ever 
saw in the best of harvest a dozen laborers fast asleep in 
a field of a few perches ? 
est fervor of legislation, within a smaller compass, I saw 
at least a dozen of our legislatorial laborers recumbent 
at full length on the downy cushions of the galleries, and 
buried to all outward seeming in the most profound re- 
pose. It would be invidious to mention the names of the 
dozen sleepers; but a high legal functionary was among 


them, who snored on unblushingly through a long debate. | 


A metropolitan member, as if ashamed of his somnolency, 
did his best to sleep with decency, by covering his face 
with both his hands; but another, without the slightest 
regard to the usual convenances of society, turned his 
face to the wall, and exposed a most extensive surface to 
the admiration of the House. At half-pust twelve there 
was an attempt to report progress; but allin vain. The 
only result of the motion was thatthe cry for a division 
woke the sleeping members, who shook themselves gloom- 
ily, and then sheered off with tottering steps and slow, 


not into the lobby but up to Bellamy’s, to obtain some | 


slight refreshment to enable them to encounter the pro- 
longed labor which at that hour they had still to undergo. 


A French master going on horseback to teach at an 
academy for ladies, was thrown off his horse into a ditch. 
When he made his appearance before the mistress, in order 
to apologise for the dirt which besmeared his habiliments, 
he said, “ Ah, madame, I have fallen in de dish.” “ Oui, 
Monsieur, I see it, youare covered with the gravy.” 


Mrs. Partington has at last consented to let an artist 
take her daguerreotype. When she sat down, and the in- 
strument was pointed ut her she inquired anxiously, “If the 
blessed thing would make much noise when it went off? 
She was assured it would not, and the next moment her 
likeness was shown her. “ There, I knew it!” said tiie old 
lady, “I knowed it was drawing my face—I telt it? Why, 
it’s all puckered up, and makes me look a cemetery ol- 
der, 


A Fema.te Dwarr.--The Matamoras Flag gives an 
account of a Mexican female dwarf, as small as Tom 
Thumb, and describes her as being fifteen years old and 
twenty-five inches high, symmetrically proportioned, and 
weighs only eighteen pounds. She has always enjoyed 
good health, is lively, intelligent, and is, in all respects, a 
well developed woman, exce}t in size. She is the nine- 
teenth child of her parents, and three younger than her- 
self—all the family, with the one exception, being ordina- 
rily sized. 


It is proposed to include marriage among the games of 
chance, made penal under the gambling law. 


verse ime! Mee a il eT TT ITE TT TE TET 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 


Barclay Street, New York. 


EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar-. 
raugements tor the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalied in this country, and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German S.eamer, thus limiting the time required tor filling 
any order to irom two io three months. He feels bound toexpress 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their conti- 
dence by the most punctual and faith{ul discharge of his oblige- 
tions. . 
List of Recent Importations. 


J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. 3vo, with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, §3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchlic 
und burgeriiche Verhaltuisse von der Zeit des Schmalka:ui- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 1531-1598. ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, 184e. Sewed, $2 25. 

Avery important work on the important period of the six- 
teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten, jst 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1948. Sewed, $i 78. 

G. Hofken V \amisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew. 
ed, $3. 

Avery superior work on Belgium with regard toits origin, 
historical development, political and social movements, fine 
arts, language, &c. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg 
v. Dr. G Oelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 154s. 
Sewed, $1 75. : 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 


language. 


Monmorque, 12mo. Bremen, 1548. Sewed, $1 25. 
A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin- 
der der Fremce. 2d vol. Real andIdeal. Bremen, 1848. Sew- 
ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice, 


Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor. 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are, on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOLI’H GARRIGUE, 
2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York. 


LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. 
B* Victor Hennequin. Price i2} cents. This day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
823 No. 9 Spruce Street. 
PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier, 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
HARBINGER OFFICE 
No. 9, Spruce street, 
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egislation is evidently much more | 
| tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by | 
also continues four | 


And yet last night, in the high- | 


HOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


e# for the Central H Pharmacy at 
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&/FE OF DR CHANNING. 
MEMOR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


With ts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 

DITED }y his nephew, William Henry Channi om- 
in three volumes of from tour hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Tw very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumés ; one trom a painting by Allston, 
Gambardella. 












CONTENTS. 
Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Stvdies and Settlement. 


Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy —Middle-age Ministry—European Journey. 
Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 


So ar Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— | { 


rienis—Home Life—Notes. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street, Boston. 


Politics— - 
Published by 
may 20 


LIFE OF FOURIER. 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch. Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw; with an elegant engraved 
rtrait. Price, $1,00. Will be sent by mail. his day pub- 
| lished and forsale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 


s9 9 Spruce Street. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 


| the Spring and Summer Session, whic 

|months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 

first Monday in October, and continues one month. 
FACULTY. 





T. V. Momrow, M. D, Pathology, Theory and prac- 

SE EGEIOIND «a0 4.0.40 v.05 6.6.4.0 000" 10 00 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Librar 
| $10. Demogstrators Ticket, ¢—aptions) One hundred dol 
| lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 


‘92 


: : 4A 
| received as payment in full forthe entire tuition of one student : 
my Matric on, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
lin the Leadigg Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and importaat discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis 
and practice; amore thorough and practical system of Mate. 
| ria Medica apd Pharmacy—and a veleetned system of practice, 
| based upon €xtensive experience and scientific research, which 


enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— | 


to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the ustal resources of medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations will be vee daily. Candidates of gradua- 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
ears’ tice, 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 81— 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that intwo or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be — in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 900 or 1000 
pupils. 

etters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received ip 
payment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 
to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. aul2 





THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE , 


Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
cae miles south of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 

and stages ri 4 day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 


The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the |5 


treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process 
Building 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 


The present 


Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the | "gle. 


patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with’ Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances fer the success- 
ful treatment of disr ase. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best chosen Temperature The scenery is delight. 
ul—the airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
ovate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they wi] so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wisl be under the entire control of 


peportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients. that their com- 
tort and ease will be properiy attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
| fnee, the weekly charge will t 
|} at patients shall average over one hundred, then it wil] be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. 
| attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord 
ingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms 
| of the disease, will be Five Dollars r 
| Patients w ill be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 





, New York, Gener- 


Dr. Sanrorp Bexx, whose ample experience and gentlemanly | 124 
a | v3 cents. 


ve Eight Dollars, antilthe number | 


For those requiring extra | 









HE next Fal! and Winter course of Lectures commences in | 


Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Sur 10 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapertice vee | 

and Betany 2962 apscesocscedsdece 10 00 | 
J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 10 00 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 00 | 
A.H., Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 

ree GHG CONOR, 0 oan ncs ccs scc ace 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. . ... .. 10 00 


; Graduation Fee | 
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ood’s Edinburgh 
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| liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. 








1 I TERA T URE. 
BCABE ety wie terme s | wt Republication 
the London arterly Review, the burg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 


Magazine. 
Periodicals are ed in New York , immediate. 
in.a beautiful clear 


ly on their arrival by the Bri eee 
on fine whit sparen, and are faithful copies of the origi. 
aren Cte agazine being an exact fac-simile ot the 
They embrace the views of the thr reat ies in » 
Ipory, Wiig, and Redicel, “Block woot” tea the “Led 


land— 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” W 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. he “North Bri 








ae 

the System, that he has alwayson | Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. 
ome@opathic Medicines. incomplete 

e vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 

wopathic Books published in this Stale Eu- | Brewster. Its literary 


ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
character is of the very highest order. 


Prices of 1-48, (if subscribed for early.) 





For any one of the four Reviews, $3 (0 per annum. 
For any two " 500 " 
For any three “ 7 00 “ 
For all four of the o 800 “ 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 “ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Civssine —Four copies of any or all the above works will 


the other by | be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 


for three—the fourth copy being gratis 

Eanuy Copirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish. 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us anne sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to piace the enfire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals, For this and other advanta- 
es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
at we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subseribe carly while the price is low !” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 

post pai | or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

7° Fulton st-,- New York 

WILLIAM RAD DE, 

IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND ?UBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPOWTATIONS 

ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 

Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
Bunsen, Aegy pten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
Hamburg, 1845, $8 7) 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845: Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. 33. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 

Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon 
$1 50. 

Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beaende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge- 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Autg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. » Baende 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig. }-45-47. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weligeschichte. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 6 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard, 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Dentschen. 4 Baende, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. #4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 37) cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 

L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER 

en a of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 

ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 

Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 

of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 

inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 

public documents of permanent value ;and, during the sessions 


March 4, 


Braun- 


Leipzig, 1847. 


15 Original 
$5 50. 


Stuttgard, 








of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Siavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py alarge share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its caren valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 








consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 





can purchase themand all necessary bandages att he Institution | 


| at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Insti 


patient has been treated. 

| Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so. by 

paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with 2 

clear an that the resident Physician, or Board of 
t 


| Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion 


}to dismiss such Servants or any of them, from the premises, | 
| whenever he or they think there is sutticient cause for sodoing | 


Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner | tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscon- | 


| sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other | ences. $2 


dest style, at $2a year, payable in advance 
The generous spirit m which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yeas of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripti *n list 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwaried without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 
Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of the’ tional Era, Washington, D 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13vols.Svo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
vols. $850 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—I0 - ents 


cents 


Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric. 32 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents 

On the Athanasian Creed, Cambric, 44 cents 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The do. do concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 


isregulated. 6234 cents 
The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. vo 
| Cambric, $1 50 
A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard 2mo 745 cents 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books’oi the Old Testament, and of the Psalms Twenty 


cents 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 


The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and 
Body 6) cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC Wé 
ENGLI8!i EDITIONS 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 


the 


RKS 


| $7 25 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vol» $7 26 
Principles of Chemistry. with other Tre vol $3 25 
Outlines of a Philosuphical Argument upon the Infinite, 


translated by Wilkin-on. $1 +7 
Posthumous Tracts, No. 1, 2 
Hicvroglyphie Key 
Miscellaneons Observatior 


ind 3.do., each No 44 cents 
a cents 


s,connected with the Physical Sci- 


te KC 
wr sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


of the AMERIcAN Union oF 


Also the Collateral Works. T: 
Published and i 
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| Allthe servants of this Institution receive ole ensa- ! ; > 

| tion for their services, and therefore spaietaiy a proce es | AssocraTionists | ave take n an office at Ny . 9 Spruce St. 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. | (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meeting 

| Letters post paid, directad to Samuen Weep Esq , (Secretary | for the transaction of business, and to which place cou 

|of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- | munications o them should be addressed. The G: 

| delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- | Agent of the Union wil! be found there during office hours 


| cations for admission, and all payments must be mad 
The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
| Ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkev ille may 13 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging th« 


necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 1S} cts. 

| For sale at the 

| HARBINGER OFFICE 

m 25 No.9 Spruce street: 


ral, interested in the Associative movement, ar 


and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
respect 


fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 


conventence. 


Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
| be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY 

Office Am. Union Associntionists, 


9 Spruce St.. New York : 
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THE HARBINGER. | 


Correspondence of the Boston Journal. 
Volcanic Eruption tn Java. 
Bounavava, 224 June, 1848. 


I shall give you an account, as far as information has 
ay reached us, of an eruption of the burning mountain 

oeb, about 7) miles from this. It occurred on the 
night of the 16th May. The first 
ulous motion of the earth in the vicinity of the mountain, 
then several reports like distant cannonading, and then 
the flames burst forth, followed by streams of burning 
lava, stones and ashes—a sight once seen never to be for- 

tten. So sudden was the eruption, that no steps could 

taken by the inhabitants of the villages in the neigh- 
borhood to eseape the impending danger. Shortly atter 
the flame burst forth. there came down the sides of the 
mountain a stream of lava mixed with red hot stones, 
sand and mud, and carrying every thing it met with in its 
course to the river. Huge trees, rocks, villages, animals, 
all were swept before it; and when this mass reached the 
river, it caused wide-spread ruin, 

A portion of the stream from the crater fel) into the 
river Konto, residency Malang, and the water in the river 
instantly rose fi'teen to twenty feet, by which the village 
of Kesembon had thirty acres of rice fields flooded, and 
the grain instantly killed. In this village, five men lost 
their lives, and be-ides these, sixteen belonging to an ad+ 
joining village, (Sambia Redjo,) were missed. Down this 
river (the Konto) came trees of large size, as also dead 
buffaloes, both wild and tame, tigers, and the dead hodies 
of the villagers; before this stream of lava the fish in the 
river were driven; and boat loads were taken from the sur 
face of the water,not yet dead, but floating upon the surface, 
evidently endeavoring to get air; thousands were taken 
by the natives, and probably as many more went out to 
sea. The water in the river was quite warm for miles 
round the mountain, and quite black from mud and ashes. 
A large body of trees, driven before the strong current 
in the river, came in contact with a large bridge at Ked- 
erie aud carried it away; this was a serious los~, as it 
had been but recently completed at a great expense, and 
was one of the longest, if not the longest bridge in Save. 

On the 18thof May the following additionai particulars 
were gathered: That six villages, lying in the boundary 
of the districts Bliter and Kederie, were washed away 
and ten lives lost. All the principal bridges in the dis- 
trict of Blitar were carried away by the force of the eur- 
rent and the floating trees. The coffee gardens lying be- 
tween the villages of Gareim and Wilingie, for a distance 
of twelve miles, and a garden in the district of Pare con- 
taining 6010 trees—all washed away. 

On the 18th of May in the morning, at 11 o’clock, at 
the town of Kederie, there were three distinct shocks of 
an earthquake, the last of which was very heavy. 


By a letter received trom the assistant Resident of Ma- 
lang, we learn thut on the morning of the 20th, the lava 
and stones were still falling in the vicinity of the moun- 
tain, and that the top of the hill was now and then viai- 
ble, but the greater part of the time covered with smoke 
and ashes. 


At Madivan and Patjitan, a distance of fifty miles from 
the Kloeb, as also Bezockie and Probolings, a distance of 
120 miles from the mountain, there were heard, on the 
evening of the 18th, reports at intervals resembling heavy 
artillery at a distance. And at Beguckie it was so severe 
that, it is supposed from the pressure of the air, glass 
Sate for lamps were broken and lamps thrown from the 

ooks to the floor, and window panes broken, 

In the Residency Madiven, district Ponorogo, near 
Patjitan, there was on the morning of the 17th a heavy 
fall of ashes; and this was seen also as far as Kederie, At 
both these places was felt on the morning of the 18th, at 
eleven o'clock, a heavy shock of an earthquake. A num- 
ber of other villages were destroyed. 

The mountain still continues active, and lava, stones 
&c., are thrown out. The river still feels the effects of 
the eruption, the water being so thick and muddy that 
although a month has now elapsed, we are still unable to 
drink the water. The fish in the river have been com- 
pletely extermmated. We have not had so severe an 
eruption in the island for the last twenty years, 


It is not yet possible to form an estimate of the damage 
which is supposed to be very great, from the destruction 
to the qroming crops of coffee, rice, sugar cane and cochi- 
neal. In this place we felt nothing of it, and were only 
aware that something serious had happened when we 
found the water in the river about two-thirds mud and 
ashes. The natives were unable for many days to perform 
their accustomed ablutions in the river, the appearance of 
which was perfectly frightful. For several ays it was 
covered with dead and dying fish, dead buffaloes, wild ox 
deer, tigers, hogs, the dead bodies of men, women and 
children, who had been caught within this stream of fire 
and carried inio the river about seventy miles above us; 
trees, earth, rocks, everything in the course of this flood of 
lava was carried before it,and swelled the river far above 
the bonks, destroying property to a large amount, as well 
as many lives. In many places so rapidly did it advance 
and with so little warning, that tigers and other wild ani- 
mals could not escapeit. The shocks of earthquakes were 
rather alarming in the country, but we feit nothing of it 


ptoms were a trem- 


From tHE Paciric.—The Baltimore Sun of Tuesday 
has the following from the Pacific, by Capt. Deale, who 
left Callao on the 20th ult. The information we have 
been able to gather from the Captain is meager, he hav- 
ing no letters or papers, except such as were directed for 
New York Verbally we learned that war still existed 
in Peru, between the established Government and the In 
surgents. On the 19th of July, immediately after the ar- 
rival of the Rimac, a descent was made upon a place eall- 
ed Arica, by the steamer Rimac, and Capt. Deale, with 
one hundred and fifty men, captured the place, with a loss 
of one hundred and two men Killed and wounded on the 
yart of the insurgents, and ten men wounded on his side. 

he officer in commund of the post, with all his men, were 
taken prisoners, and delivered to the Castle at Callao. The 
Government was firm in its position. 

Lieut, Schenck, U.S. Navy, came passenger as far as 
Jamaica, being bearer of dispatches for the Government. 
He took passage in the bark Emily, for Philadelphia 
which was to sail on the 7th inst. , 

The U.S. ship Congress was at Mazatlan, bound for 
the East Indies—all well. Everything was quiet on that 
coast. 


Boston Water Worxs.—The whole of the brick Aque- 
duct is laid from Cochituate Lake to the Reservoir in 
Brookline. The lining of the Tunnels, and fitting of the 
shafts is also completed, with all the stone masonry be- 
tween the reservoir and the lake, with the exception of 
the stone structures for the protection of the waste-weirs. 
The building over the gate chambers, at the lake, is yet 
unfinished. The iron pipes for conveying the water across 
the valley of Charles River are all laid. 


A considerable amount of work remains to be done up- 
on the reservoir in Brookline, but it is rapidly advancing 
towards completion. The 30 and 36 inch mains, leading 
from the Reservoir to the city, are entirely laid, with ex- 
ception of a few feetat the Reservoir, and less than a 
thousand feet at the Roxbury line. 


The Water Commissioners have informed the Water 
Committee, that in their opinion the water may be intro- 
duced into the city by the 25th of October next. The 
service pipes for the introduction of the water into the 
houses of the citizens will not be laid by that time, but 
six or eight parties of workmen have been for some time 
engaged in this work, and it is carried forward as rapidly 
as is practicable—all the gore who can be obtained be- 
ing engaged upon it.—Advertiser. 
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mentioned below, which can be sent 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 

First Lessons in Phonogr 










Compendium of : Ph 


Phonographic 


Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 


Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 


Phonot 





of the English Language by 
tions of “itters. The ii 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
quence is, that any one who leams the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 








Babylon ‘ 
On the Earths in our Solar System ; together account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. ' 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents, 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 


vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels the Divine frovidence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfo by which the Divine 
Government is ted. €234 cents. & 

The ts of Wisdom concerning ConjugialLove. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 60 

AT concerning Heaven and Hell, beinga Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Senseo’ the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the, New Church. 
123g cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Sow and the Body. 

6} cents. 







PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
ENGLISH EDITIONS ; 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
7 25. 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols|$7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other an i vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
1 87. ! 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No.) 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Sdleocllaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. 2° 
Also the collateral works. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo, $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. a 1 26. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 

Documents concerning Swedenborg.} s7* 
Crissold’s Letters. 62, 
Parson’s Essays. 50 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. i2 


Guardian Angels. a4 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
Th press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


by Prof. Bush, $3 per annum. 


mis 


Ane & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 


of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mail or express, in any 


y, asmall chart, contairing the sim- 
le alphabet, with neue and a page of easy monosy|- 
bles, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
ratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
uctory lesson or lecture; twocentseaca Per hun- 
: ° $1 00 
raphy, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that l’honogra- 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank ¢, in writing 
onography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $i 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
tion of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Lien, ° 0 Su 
Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
merally. Boards, or paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
Einen, . . : 0 37) 
0G From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, ney thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 


sold or 


Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 


a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a@ large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 
- 0 Su 


uneducated 
ing, 


mail- 


. s 0 12, 
ypic Chart. This isa ape chart, containing the re 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 60 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted style of Ph raphic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 0124 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : . - ®@ 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
eterotypic letters and combina- 
fference between other charts of the 


ults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two anda hal! 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand 
some profit to him who retails them. : 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post rpatp. 
Being engage: in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 

enerally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 

s consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepmo ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upen our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sufti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five potiars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


ti for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, «|vertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 
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dem Urnhristenthum theils ueberein 


oe 
yt 
hende tiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
Maratea Gad Lepeie: isa?” Ot fe. 
Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Jesu Christi. 


Sein Leben uhd Wirken seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 


Er. 

weite verbesserte 

Hoek uthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der H 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten u ber Joh. 
hems 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 87—I. 24, 81. Berlin, 1947. 

1 50. 

Humboldt, A. »—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 oh 

Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 oa 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Aufiage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 96. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlonds Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. 1 75, 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die Mealiche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
421 Broadway. 









HUNT'S MERCHANTS! MAGAZINE, — 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 
. Proprietor. 


Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per .annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com. 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customsand 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; ‘Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Charac- 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports. Seaports. Mon- 
eys, Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ; 
nterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
Incorporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c.; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank- 
ing, with Practical Historical Details and [Llustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and ent, Bills of panes Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whetever else shail tend to develop the resources of the coun- 
try and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial] Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tue Mercuants’ 
Macazine anp Commrrciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extending corres- 
pondence abroad ,and other facilities which ten years’ devotion 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available,we shall 
beable to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Pulitical 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
titarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR 
MEKCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its eatablish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment,not equalled by any work 
of ats size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professiona! men—often furnishing Amer- 
ican and English cases of great value, which are not to be tound 
in any other publication. I most cheerluliy recommend the 
work as usefulin a high degree, to all professions studying the 
current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien. Senator of the United 


OF THE 


I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial. 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I feel assuredit will be with advantage 
to the public. 


&iG-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., '847, may ve obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions ) early, and remit- 
ting T'wo Dollars per annum to the Proprietor, wili be entitled 
to the Magazine. n2 





W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


be as age a8 Soon as published, allthe cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices 
Among others too numerous to mention are the tae ‘ 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 1 50 
TheCountess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo, Sand, 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 


The Splendors of Versailles, andthe Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most errs 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - : ° 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. 44 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 

The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Saoneel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the 1 heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting to the ore the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 
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Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 
Urry or Interests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with tj, 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Map, 


ITI. Its Method of operation shall be the i 
of agents, the sending out of leeturers, the issuing of pen 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated fe 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society 
holding meetings, collecting funds, andin every Way dit 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions trom 4; 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be compose 
of such contributions as may be made ior the purpose — 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested }y 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, uni 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean tins 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under thy 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annus! Convention of this Society shall be hej 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exec. 
utive Committee. The said Convention shal! be compe 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding toy 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected 4 
large from each Union, provided, chat in case any dele. 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose g 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. ‘ 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vix 
President, Foreign re Secretary, Domes 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasy. 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez offcis 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the (¥. 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shal 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be lield during 
the first week of each month, by order of the Presidex:: 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the genera. 


management of the Union ; and shall have power tw fil 


occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Ami- 


versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the member 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HOK ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestir Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary, 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL, * j 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., S 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. } 

J.5. DWIGHT, « 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WituiaM A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrenrietp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Paxsons, Cor. Secretary. 
WituraM F, Cuannine, Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisnex, Chief of the Group of Practical Afsirt 
Mary Buiiarp, Chief of the Group of Social Caltutt 
J.5. Dwient, Chief of the Group of Indoctrination 


J Wa .cott, 
Cavin Brown, 
CanoLinE Hitpretu 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Male 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President, 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 

A. W, Harnisoy, Recording Secretary and Treast'# 

Pasctifa Coeains, (Chief of the Group of Practits 

atrs. 

EuizabetH Buackwe., Chief of the Group of Seis! 
Culture. . 

WituaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctaine 


tion. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 2 
Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


Joseru J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L, CLarxe, Secretary. 
Srepuen W esster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 
Wm. T. G. Pirect 
Cuas. H. CorFis- 
G. W. Swazev- 
Rev. E. A. Eat’: 


Lowell, Mass. - - - 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - 
Springfield, willie - - 
Newburyport, “ - - “ 


Amesbury, “ - - + Rev. 8.C. Hewitt 

Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D, Srorrsvast 

Nantucket, "4 - . a 

Bangor,M»ime, - - + -Mary Poor. 

Pittsford, Vermont, - = - - ms 8. — 
Prive eal « . WoopHou 

Brandon! GW Wau 

Middlebury, “- - - - 

New York, N. Y. ° ° a é. T. oo — 

Ales, “ .-. - = .« Bareas a 

Wemiocdund, ia Be : - 

Utiea, “ “ a 


; ? “ on = “ 
King’s Ferry, see some 


Pittsburgb Pa. - 

Wheeling, Va. - vs - Wm. McDiar™? 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - e J. B. Russel 
Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. CHas® 
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